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TO appreciate the present-day condition of Anglo-American 
felations it is necessary to survey them first over a period of 
. The late Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson used to advise 
s students of history to ascend in a mental balloon. As they 
bse higher in the air they could take a wider survey of the earth 
sneath them and its happenings. In examining the political 
felations between the two great English-speaking democracies, 
the British Empire and the United States of America, it is 
Necessary to take a wide survey also; and from such a height 
their most striking feature is the way in which they have fluc- 
uated, especially during the twentieth century. It is the fashion 
to speak of the ‘ unthinkable war ’ between England and America. 
Such a negative state of feeling between the two leading nations 
, I submit, insufficient for the needs of the world.. Co-operation, 
it will be generally agreed, is necessary. But such co-operation 
s fluctuated between the closest working alliance and the 
Iuctant exchanges of meagre information with ‘ observers.’ 
At the close of the last century our relations were excellent, 
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thanks, largely, to British moral support for the United States 
in the American-Spanish War. Even the South African War, 
which among certain nations of Europe roused considerable 
hostility against this country, did not affect Anglo-American good 
feeling to any extent. In the years before the Great War the 
sentiment between the two countries was so good that, in our 
strategic dispositions and preparations made in the event of 
the expected conflict with Germany, the United States Navy 
—then the third in order of importance—was never taken into 
account by the British Committee of Imperial Defence or the 
Admiralty. When the Great War broke out there was a swing 
of American sentiment in favour of the Allies, particularly 
Britain, France, and Belgium. As the war progressed there 
was a hardening of American feeling towards Britain owing to 
the operations of our blockade of Germany. This cut across 
the well-established American doctrine of the Freedom of the 
Seas, and was eagerly seized on by German and pro-German 
propagandists to make mischief between the two countries. 
They succeeded to a certain extent, until the Germans in their 
turn, with their submarine campaign against merchant ship- 
ping, outraged American feeling. Indignation in the United 
States increased steadily as the German submarine campaign was 
intensified and became more ruthless in its methods, and finally 
became so strong, after the shock of the disclosure of the German 
plans to stimulate an invasion of American territory by Mexico, 
as to compel the peace-loving Mr. Wilson to take his country into 
the war. Though an associated Power, the United States was, in 
practice, an ally ; and the alliance was very effective. From the 
moment of the American entry into the World War the relations 
between the British and American Navies were of the closest. 
The American military commanders in France worked more 
harmoniously with the British generals than they did with the 
French, or the French with ourselves, as every soldier knows. 
But it was at sea where the relations were most cordial, and the 
co-operation closest and most effective. 

I was a member of the Admiralty War Staff when the United 
States intervened in the World War and during those first critical 
months which followed their intervention. It is literally true to 
say that we disclosed all our naval secrets to our new Allies. In 
the most confidential division, where future plans were made for 
the War Staff, an American officer was admitted for permanent 
liaison duties. We supplied the American Navy with our fire- 
control apparatus, then far in advance of that in use in any other 
navy, including their own. A squadron of American ‘ Dread- 
noughts ’ operated with the Grand Fleet. American destroyers 
and other small craft under British admirals played important 
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véles in the western Channel approaches working from Queens- 
town, and in the western Mediterranean working from Gibraltar. 
There has never been such an example in all naval history of an 
ally who worked with us so whole-heartedly or with such good 
feeling. At the time of the Armistice, despite a few incidents on 
the Western Front caused by national pride and the natural 
pugnacity of young British and American soldiers, ‘ Anglo- 
American relations ’ as expressed by the fighting men were on a 
footing of firm friendship and mutual trust. The departments 
in each country responsible for shipping, supplies, and finance 
co-operated with equal cordiality. 

The last six months of the year 1918 saw Anglo-American 
relations reach their peak of sincere geniality. Thereafter the 
fluctuations began. The first post-war trouble came with the 
British refusal to incorporate in the Peace Treaty or the Covenant 
of the League of Nations the American doctrine of the Freedom 
of the Seas. This refusal may have been inevitable. The war 
had left all peoples raw and neurotic. As Mr. Lloyd George 
said to Mr. Wilson when they met after the ‘ Hang the Kaiser ’ 
election, if he gave way on the second of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, which demanded, in effect, the abolition of the 
weapon of private blockade, he would be out of office the next 
day and another Government, just as intransigent on this point, 
would replace his Cabinet ; and in the state of public opinion 
at that time this was probably true. President Wilson’s blunder 
in not taking the Republican Party chiefs with him to Paris is 
now part of history. It was one of the principal causes of the 
rejection of the Treaty of Versailles and the Anglo-American 
Treaty undertaking to defend the French frontiers in the future. 
In the bitter campaign waged in the United States for the defeat 
of the Treaty of Versailles the anti-Wilson politicians represented 
Britain as the profiteer of the war who had gained colonies, 
territory, and merchant shipping, and now, with the removal of 
the German Navy from the international chessboard, was the 
predominant maritime Power. The secret treaties published by 
the Soviet Government after the second Russian Revolution 
were used to blacken Allied diplomacy, and particularly British 
diplomacy, in the eyes of the American public. Anglo-American 
friendship cooled. The three principal naval powers—Britain, 
the United States, and Japan—all embarked on costly ship- 
building programmes. The American Navy had a large number 
of ships of the most powerful type under construction as part of 
the war programme. With the official mentality of war finance 
still in control, the British and Japanese Admiralties followed 
suit. After the controversy over the Peace Treaty and the 
inevitable accusations made against Britain by party politicians, 
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naval rivalry was the most important: cause of the cooling off 
of Anglo-American friendship. With brief intervals of better 
understanding, it has been one of the prime causes of misunder- 
standing and suspicion ever since. 

There have, of course, been other factors,.to which I shall 
refer. In the years immediately following the peace attention 
in America, especially among the advocates of preparedness— 
that is, preparedness for war and therefore of strong armaments— 
was turned to Japan. Inevitably the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 
Alliance was the subject of adverse criticism: On the Pacific 
coast of America there has existed for several decades a strong 
local hostility against Japan combined with some fear of Japanese 
ambitions. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance | caused doubts in 
Washington, as, for that matter, it did in Australia. But when 
the Russo-Japanese War broke out British and American 
diplomacy worked well together in endeavours to confine the 
struggle, and our Foreign Office whole-heartedly supported the 
late Mr. Roosevelt in his peace efforts, which ended successfully 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth. When Russian armed merchant 
cruisers in the Mediterranean held up both British and American 
shipping suspected of carrying contraband to Japan, and exercised 
the belligerent right of visit and search thousands of miles away 
from the seat of hostilities, the British and American Governments 
joined in a note to St. Petersburg. Indeed, so resolute was 
the combined action of the two Governments that the Russian 
naval authorities completely abandoned their operations against 
shipping in the Mediterranean. It is curious how the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance only excited American suspicions in the 
post-war years. But that it did excite such suspicion is a fact. 
This Treaty was not renewed, partly as a deliberate policy of 
improving Anglo-American relations, partly to meet the wishes 
of our Australasian Dominions. This non-renewal had a good 
effect in America, which was heightened by the comparative 
success of the 1921 ‘W2<:::ngton Naval-Treaty and the Six-Power 
Pacific Treaty. This remarkable Conference at Washington, 
called by President Harding, led to a substantial scrapping of 
heavy capital ships built or in course of construction by the 
three principal naval Powers. True, the scrapping of ‘keels 
actually afloat was chiefly by the United States and Japan; 
but Britain nevertheless gave up a heavy shipbuilding programme. 
Anglo-American relations took a turn for the better. They were 
still further improved by Mr. Baldwin’s debt settlement during 
the premiership of the late Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. Baldwin has 
been criticised both for the terms of the debt settlement and for 
his promptness in settling. However this may be, the settlement 
itself raised our prestige high in American eyes, and but for 
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subsequent difficulties arising out of the world: trade depression 
and the fall in gold prices the effect would have been more lasting. 

From 1924 until 1929 the United States enjoyed a trade boom. 
Her people were busy making money, the country had apparently 
embarked on a continuing era of increasing prosperity, and the 
doctrine of isolation was specially popular. But a new ship- 
building rivalry had commenced. The 1921 Washington Naval 
Treaty reduced and limited the larger warships—battleships, 
battle-cruisers, aircraft-carriers. But agreement had been im- 
possible on the number of cruisers, though their size was limited 
to 10,000 tons. A shipbuilding race began in this smaller but 
still costly type of war-vessel. The usual campaign in Congress 
for credits for shipbuilding was accompanied by accusations 
against Britain of ‘stealing a march’ in naval construction, 
secretly raising the elevation of the guns of the surviving capital 
ships, and the like. By 1927 it was necessary to call another 
Naval Conference in an attempt to limit cruiser construction and 
check the incipient shipbuilding race. This Conference, which 
met at Geneva, wasia failure. It broke down on the usual dis- 
agreements among the technical experts on the calibre ‘of guns 
and the size of ships, of which we have had unpleasant repetitions 
at the World Disarmament Conference during the first six months 
of the present year. The French and Italians, as in London at 
the 1929 Conference, presented a separate and different problem 
owing to their own naval rivalries. No substantial agreement 
was reached between the three major maritime Powers, and the 
Conference broke down, to the huge delight of the American 
engineering and armour-plate-making firms, whose activities in 
subsidising special propagandists to make mischief was. subse- 
quently disclosed in a Congressional Inquiry. This! moment, 
when Anglo-American friendship was once more at a low ebb, 
was chosen to make known to the world an agreement on future 
policy towards disarmament between Paris and London. An 
Anglo-French agreement on the subject of disarmament always 
causes hostility and alarm in Washington. This particular agree- 
ment was not of very great importance; but it irritated the 
Americans. r 

In 1929 came a change of Government in England. Mr. 
MacDonald in his second premiership turned to Anglo-American 
relations as a personal diplomatic problem to be tackled) just as 
in his first premiership, when he was Foreign Secretary as well, 
he set to work to improve Anglo-French relations. Mr. Mac- 
Donald hoped to do in 1929 with Mr. Hoover what he had done 
with M. Herriot in 1924. His visit to America as Prime Minister 
was part of a long prepared plan to this end, and was a preliminary 
to the calling of another Conference on Naval Armaments by the 
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five principal maritime Powers. Unaccompanied by the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Henderson, he received the boisterous welcome 
that the American public always extends to the leader of a foreign 
State. Little official information has been issued about his 
conversations with President Hoover at Rapidan. But a great 
deal of unofficial information has leaked out, from which it would 
appear that, however cordial the personal relations of the two 
heads of States, no precise agreement that could be accepted by 
their respective Foreign Offices and Navy Departments was 
reached. What happened was that President Hoover, influenced 
by Senator Borah and other prominent personalities at Washing- 
ton, did open up the question again of the Freedom of the Seas 
and the acceptance of the discarded second point of President 
Wilson’s Armistice terms ; and Mr. MacDonald made much the 
same response as Mr. Lloyd George did during the Peace 
Conference. The two statesmen and their advisers, therefore, 


fell back on the mathematical method of reaching agreement on 
disarmament. As experience has shown before and since, this 
was found to be a lengthy process. In any case, there were 
Japan, France, and Italy to be taken into account. 

Mr. MacDonald returned to London, and the Naval Conference 
assembled. The 1929-30 negotiations for disarmament led to 
certain results, despite the same difficulty as before with France 
and Italy. It postponed the replacement of heavy capital ships 
allowed for under the 1921 Washington Treaty, and set certain 
limits to the construction of cruisers, submarines, and destroyers, 
the numbers of which had been left unlimited in 1921. The 
figures agreed upon were high, however, and resulted in very 
heavy American shipbuilding programmes, which in the years 
following the great slump have been felt increasingly onerous by 
the American taxpayer. This period, nevertheless, showed a 
distinct improvement in Anglo-American relations. The friend- 
ship was still further strengthened by a blunder, this time on the 
part of the Prime Minister of France. The Hoover moratorium 
for German debts last year was accepted immediately by Britain, 
but with such reluctance and with so much delay by France as 
to undo much of the good that was expected. Then M. Laval, 
during his subsequent visit to Washington, allowed it to be 
supposed by the American public that France was prepared to 
use her deposits in New York as a diplomatic weapon and was 
threatening to force America off the gold standard by withdrawing 
them. All the ‘ Lafayette’ sentiment for chivalrous France 
evaporated in a night. 

The steady behaviour of the British public following the 
departure from the gold standard raised our prestige higher 
in American eyes than at any time since the end of the Great 
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War. To complete this account of the extraordinary fluctuation 
of Anglo-American relations it should be noted that during the 
first three months of 1932 they were of the best. We were 
regarded with sincere admiration by practically the whole 
American public. The way was open again for close collaboration 
between the two peoples and their Governments for the solution 
of the many difficult economic and other problems which assail 
usall. The succession of crashes in the American stock markets, 
the rising unemployment, the depression in business, and the 
general pessimism that has been a feature of the last two years, 
had had a chastening effect on American opinion generally. 
This had led to a more sympathetic and kindly feeling towards 
Britain. 

The only cloud in the sky at the beginning of this year was the 
belief that Britain was rather too sympathetic towards Japan in 
her Manchurian and Shanghai adventures. The extreme‘ correct- 
ness ’ of British diplomacy as manifested in Washington, and Sir 
John Simon’s reluctance to join with Mr. Stimson in sending a 
joint Note to Japan in the beginning of her adventure on the 
mainland of China, caused widespread disappointment. The old 
anti-Japanese feeling has grown again in the United States to a 
considerable strength. It was felt on the other side of the Atlantic 
amongst all classes and in all parts of the Republic, with the 
exception perhaps of a few financiers interested in Japanese 
bonds, that an opportunity for Anglo-American collaboration in 
the cause of peace had been lost. It is difficult for the average 
English person to realise the strength of anti- Japanese feeling in 
America at the beginning of this year. It has died down a good 
deal since with the distraction of other troubles, it is true ; but 
the boiling up of the old anti- Japanese feeling appeared to become 
more bitter as one travelled westward across the continent. In 
the Middle West the pacifist and anti-war leaders felt that the 
Japanese adventure was a direct challenge to the Kellogg Pact 
for the Outlawry of War. On ‘the coast’ the memories of the 
old racial conflicts arising out of immigration difficulties still 
continue to exist. There are many prominent Americans in the 
State of California who apparently believe with all sincerity that 
the militarist party in Japan has ultimate designs on their own 
territory on the mainland of America. For a generation a legend 
has been fostered that the Japanese imperialists intend first to 
dominate the Pacific and then to demand the right of entry into 
United States territory west of the Rockies, and to enforce this 
demand, if necessary, with arms in their hands. American 
opinion on ‘ the coast ’ is particularly apprehensive of Japanese 
naval power. Those Americans who take an interest in foreign 
politics and affairs outside their own country but live in other 
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parts of the Union believe that the Japanese have designs on the 
Philippines at least. Though it is part of the politics of ‘the 
advanced Democrats to grant autonomy to the Philippines, the 
idea of any Japanese interference with this American dependency 
fills them with indignation and alarm. 

The Chinese are comparatively popular in the United States, 
Speaking generally, they are good citizens and not regarded as 
any menace. China is a very important market for American 
exports: .When the Japanese forward. policy in Manchuria took 
shape, still more when the Japanese Navy began operations at 
Shanghai, there was serious talk of inviting the other Powersto 
join with America in an economic and financial blockade. It was 
felt that the whole principle of the Kellogg Pact for the Outlawry 
of War was in jeopardy; and that the Japanese adventure must be 
checked at the very beginning at all costs. So strong was this 
feeling that: Senator Borah, Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, felt it necessary to issue a warning against the 
proposed economic blockade, which he said would be indistinguish- 
able from a military operation and might lead to actual war, 
While it is perfectly true that the American people as a whole 
are, on the surface, indifferent to affairs outside their own borders, 
they are nevertheless subjected to waves of emotion from time to 
time over. questions of foreign policy. Thus, although British 
interests and property in China are greater than American, and 
we do a larger trade with China than does the United States, 
more space was given by the newspapers to the Asiatic news at 
the beginning» of the Japanese incursion than in the British 
newspapers. American newspaper editors, with their ears to the 
ground, soon sense when public interest is aroused and assist in 
stimulating its emotion. There are a large number of American 
men and women living in all districts, who in their groups study 
foreign affairs, and are interested in disarmament, peace, and such 
questions as the oppression, or alleged oppression, of small or 
weak nations. Women’s organisations, religious leaders, the 
widely scattered branches of the Foreign Policy Association, 
students of international affairs—all these in the aggregate, when 
their interest is aroused on any particular question, are capable 
of giving a lead to public opinion and do so. The statement, 
therefore, that Americans are only concerned with their own 
affairs and are indifferent to what goes on outside their country 
must be subject to considerable qualification. And this is 
particularly true with regard to the Japanese ‘ forward * policy in 
China and Manchuria. 

The very different attitude of the British Government caused 
serious disappointment. Nevertheless, with this one exception, 
the barometer of Anglo-American relations was set fair during the 
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first-half of 1932. ‘There has been a change since, however, and 
the barometer of public opinion in the States has moved back to 
‘unsettled ’ or ‘stormy.’ It is undoubtedly the desire of the 
great majority of the British people to be on good terms with 
their American cousins, and they look to American collaboration 
in attempting to solve the many difficult questions of an inter- 
national nature which trouble all the great nations of the world. 
But:very delicate handling will be required in the months that lie 
ahead of us. I suggest that it would be as well if we’ tried to 
understand the change that has once more taken place in the 
mutual feeling between the two countries; and the state of 
American public opinion and the attitude of the politicians who 
try either to lead or interpret it is of undoubted importance. 
What, therefore, is the cause of this ‘ cooling off’ ? 

The renewed difficulty with the Irish Free State has not, so 
far, had a great effect on American opinion. The apparent 
settling of the Irish question for all time by the signing of the 
Ig2t Treaty establishing the Free State Government was a 
contributory cause of the improvement’ in Anglo-American 
relations. The Irish-Americans are not so powerful politically as 
they used to be, because the stream of Irish immigration has been 
swamped by a flood of new citizens from most of the countries of 
Europe, whereas in the latter half of the nineteenth century it 
was the great Irish migration which helped to provide the urgently 
required new labour for a rapidly developing country. There 
have since been successive waves of Italians, Austrians, Poles, 
and Russians. There are still numerous and influential Irish- 
American communities in such cities as New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago. The peculiar Irish genius for politics and 
aptitude for police work still makes the Irish-Americans a force 
to be reckoned with. During the Irish revolution, in the years 
immediately following the Armistice, very considerable agitation 
was evident throughout most States of the Union. The Irish 
‘pull’ in State and Federal politics was felt strongly. The 
apparent settlement of this centuries-old Anglo-Irish dispute put 
a number of professional agitators out of employment, and 
weakened ‘the cohesion of the Anglo-Irish political community. 
The subsequent civil war either divided the Irish in America 
between Republicans and Free Staters, or else sickened them of 
the whole business. There is some danger, however, of a recru- 
descence of the old hostility of the Irish in America to Britain. 
It should not be exaggerated in importance, but it is there all the 
same. The beginning of the present Anglo-Irish dispute occurred 
when the Eucharistic Congress was in session in Dublin. The 
Congress was attended by thousands of Americans of Irish 
descent, who were naturally seized almost exclusively of the Irish 
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side of the controversy. These Irish-Americans—clerics, business 
and professional men—have returned to their own country in a 
pugnacious mood. They are declaring, for example, that it is 
improper for Britain to take the lead amongst the European 
Powers in suggesting a scaling down of the debts owed to America 
by Europe while she is demanding her ‘ pound of flesh ’ from the 
little Irish Free State. These people may not be numerous 
enough or powerful enough by themselves to affect Anglo- 
American relations to a great extent, but their arguments have 
been seized upon, and will be seized upon, by opponents of debt 
revision. 

This brings me to the subject of the debt. I found in the 
United States this year a hardening of opinion compared with 
what I experienced during another extended visit five years 
previously. Highly prosperous America was then in a generous 
mood. If the Government at Washington had been approached 
in the right way it might have been possible to arrange for a 
revision, But the European attitude was not very helpful, 
Americans are sensitive people, and the jibe of ‘ Uncle Shylock’ 
hurt them severely. To-day taxation is heavy, incomes are much 
reduced, and the ordinary citizen hesitates, for purely financial 
reasons, to agree to debt revision. American opinion on the debts 
can be analysed as follows: well-informed citizens, captains of 
industry, bankers, economists, university professors, men of 
letters and the like, agree in private that it would be to the 
advantage of the United States to assist in the reconstruction of 
Europe by adopting the policy of the clean slate. This applies 
also to those engaged in the export trade for materialistic reasons, 
and to the intellectuals for idealistic reasons. But most of these 
persons are reluctant to speak out boldly. The mass of the 
people in the eastern States are less intransigent on this subject 
than in the south and middle west, or on the other side of the 
Rockies ; and one idea that has bitten deeply into the American 
mind, which it will be difficult to eradicate, is that if the United 
States forgives her former associates in the Great War the debts 
incurred during and after it, they will only spend the money on 
increased armaments. This, indeed, has become an idée fixe. 
Senator Borah, and a few other leaders like Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, have spoken out with great courage in favour of revision 
or cancellation in the highest interests of the American people 
themselves. But they are careful to bracket this opinion with 
statements about the necessity for substantial reductions in 
armaments. President Hoover hints at tariff concessions in 
addition. 

The debt question is complicated by another factor that is not 
generally understood in Britain. There is fierce hostility through- 
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out the United States to the institution described loosely as Wall 
Street. By this is meant the banks, financiers, company pro- 
moters, stock exchange dealers, and the rest of the fraternity who 
manage, or mismanage, finance and credit. Americans see the 
bubble of continually expanding prosperity pricked. Looking 
round for the cause, they have fastened on the misdoings, or the 
alleged misdoings, of the Wall Street business men. The farmers 
in particular, suffering by reason of the fall in the prices of their 
commodities and the enhanced burden of their debts and mort- 
gages caused thereby, are particularly violent in their hostility ; 
and it is these farmers who hold the balance in State and Federal 
politics outside the industrial belt. Now some of the great banks 
of New York are known to be heavily involved in Central and 
Eastern Europe, and in Germany in particular. During the 
speculative boom they floated European loans wholesale and 
traded the bonds to the new investing public throughout the 
United States. They are accused of advocating the revision or 
cancellation of inter-governmental debts in order that their 
private investments and loans may be saved. As they are the 
object of intense hatred by their victims, the very fact that some 
of the most prominent financial leaders of the country are known 
to favour debt revision arouses the stubbornness of a large section 
of the American public. 

If more spectacular results had emerged from the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference the policy of revision would have had a 
better chance. As it is, there is grievous disappointment. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s disarmament proposals were popular in the United 
States and a more ready response from Britain was expected. It 
is perfectly true that Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State, went 
out of his way to praise the British Foreign Secretary publicly for 
his attitude ; but the lawyer-like caution of Sir John Simon, and 
his very careful comments on the Hoover proposals, were the first 
to reach the American public. In a matter of this kind it is first 
impressions that count the most. The legend was created that 
the British Government, and therefore, ipso facto, the British 
people, were lukewarm about disarmament. This legend was 
magnified and given currency by two different and opposing 
schools of publicists. The party of preparedness—those who 
believe in disarmament for other countries but strong naval and 
military forces for America, and they include all those who have 
a vested interest in the manufacture of armaments or the building 
of warships—declared it to be obvious that the other Great 
Powers, and Britain in particular, had no intention of disarming ; 
it would therefore be insanity for the United States to pause in 
her own armament programme. The other school are those who 
are really anxious for disarmament, the peace lovers and idealists 
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generally, who had been gratified by President Hoover’s proposals 
and who have been loud in their expressions of disappointment 
both at their apparently cold reception and the slow progress at 
Geneva. There is a hypocrisy in national as in human affairs. It 
is particularly evident in this question of disarmament. Every 
nation is apt to thank God that it is not as its neighbour. This 
attitude is particularly noticeable in the United States in other 
matters than disarmament. The American military authorities 
who send their experts to Geneva are as ingenious at framing 
reasons why poison gas, for example, should not be done away 
with as any European staff officer, while American admirals at all 
the Disarmament Conferences have been particularly resourceful 
in finding adequate reasons on technical grounds why, for example, 
the size of battleships should not be reduced. Yet the American 
public believes that the nation is wholeheartedly in favour of 
disarmament and that the reactionary Governments of Europe 
are the only stumbling-block. They usually make some exception 
where England is concerned, because of our record on the League 
of Nations, and because of the strong movement in support both 
of the League and of disarmament that has been so active in the 
post-war years through the churches and various societies and 
organisations in England. For this reason it comes as a special 
shock to American opinion if the British can be ae as 
opposing measures of disarmament. 

That this question of armaments will be linked very closely 
indeed with the debts controversy is most evident. For example, 
on July 27 last the American Ambassador in ‘Paris, Mr. Walter 
Edge, informed the French Premier that if the French Govern- 
ment desired co-operation between the two Republics, American 
public opinion must be satisfied as to France’s attitude towards 
armament reduction. On the very same day Senator Watson, the 
‘ floor-leader ’ of the Republican Party, made a speech demanding. 
that there must be ‘ disarmament ’ in Europe as a preliminary to 
the proposed World Economic Conference. This was an awkward 
suggestion to make, because the Geneva Conference had adjourned 
until January 1933, only the special committees meeting in Septem- 
ber of this year. As it was hoped to hold the World Economic 
Conference as soon as possible after the .Ottawa Conference; 
and: the month of October has been suggested, some miracle 
would have to happen 'to fulfil the senator’s condition. But it 
is perfectly true that Senator Watson in this speech expressed 
the opinion of many of the rank and file of both the Republican 
and the Democratic Parties, even making allowances for the 
exigencies of the Presidential campaign, which in the last week of : 
July was just getting into its stride. ‘ It is unthinkable,’ said the. 
senator, ‘ that we should permit Europe to keep money owed to 
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us to enable them to build up larger military establishments. So 
far as we can see, this is their plan.’ This sentiment is not 

jally directed against Great Britain, but it must be taken 
note of when discussing Anglo-American relations. 

Fortunately, the Presidential campaign is being primarily 
fought on domestic questions this year. Prohibition is the really 
burning issue, with the record of President Hoover in relation to 
national prosperity as a close second. The effect of the campaign 
isto impose extreme caution on Republicans and Democrats alike 
where foreign relations are concerned. If'the Democratic Party 
could fasten on to the Republicans generally, and President 
Hoover in particular, the accusation that he was in favour of the 
unconditional revision or cancellation of the war debt, they would 
make great play with it. Of this Mr. Hoover and his 
are well aware. Governor Roosevelt is known as an advocate of 
closer co-operation with Europe, and especially with Britain, and 
for American entry into the League of Nations. But the governor 
has adopted a cautious attitude with regard to the debt, and even 
towards American participation in the proposed Economic. Con- 
ference. He is a low-tariff man, but he shrinks from the accusa- 
tion of internationalism. . Mr. Roosevelt’s present attitude is that 
Europe must pay her debts to the United States of America, but 
that the United States of America must lower her tariffs to enable 
her debtors to pay. It isnot without significance that Mr. Newton 
Baker, the Secretary for War in the Wilson Cabinet of 1916-21, 
made no showing in the Democratic Convention which chose the 
Presidential candidate. Mr. Baker at the beginning of the present 
year was. well in the running, and, indeed, had strong backing, 
especially by the all-powerful business interests and Wall Street. 
He had declared himself boldly in favour of debt cancellation, 
and this did not improve his chances of nomination. 

This and other evidence goes to show that much patience will 
be required, as well as very careful and diplomatic handling, before 
the United States adopts the British policy of the clean slate on 
debts and reparations. And this careful diplomatic handling was 
unfortunately missing during and immediately after the Lausanne 
Conference. Washington’s attitude had been that Europe should 
settle her own problem of debts and reparations and then approach 
the United States. This unofficial advice from Washington was 
apparently taken too literally: The ‘ gentlemen’s agreement ’ 
and the Consultative Pact created a most unfortunate impression. 
The very term ‘ gentlemen’s agreement ’ has a sinister meaning in 
the United States, and is an example of the different interpreta- 
tion given to the same words by the two English-speaking peoples. 
In England a ‘ gentlemen’s agreement’ is understood to be an 
understanding between men of honour ; in the United States it is 
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usually interpreted as meaning a tricky arrangement come to 
between rogues. The permanent officials in Downing Street are 
accomplished linguists, but they do not understand the American 
vernacular, or such an expression would never have been allowed 
" to be cabled to the United States. Also, the way the information 
was allowed to leak out did much mischief. The British Govern- 
ment, no doubt, considered that there were sound reasons for 
saying nothing about it for a few days. The story is that it was 
intended to inform the State Department in Washington through 
the British Embassy. But the close working arrangement between 
the politicians and journalists of France was overlooked. So that 
the first news of the agreement reached the United States vid 
Paris, and with a French emphasis. So also did the first interpre- 
tation of the Consultative Pact and M. Herriot’s statement that 
the latter would prevent any separate arrangement ever being 
made again on such matters as debt payments between England 
and America without French assent. This touched American 
susceptibilities on their tenderest spot. 

The combined effect throughout the United States was deplor- 
able. It was represented that a secret arrangement had been 
made to the effect that the reparations agreement would depend 
on the American attitude to the debts. And it is a fundamental 
principle in American foreign and financial politics that debts and 
reparations must be kept in separate watertight compartments. 
Furthermore, a real sensation, which had several days’ start, was 
created throughout the United States by the accusation, pro- 
minently displayed in most of the American neswpapers, that 
Lausanne had resulted in a united front against America. Subse- 
quent denials, explanations, and démarches have done little to 
remove this unfortunate impression. Therefore at the very time 
when it is most necessary that America and Britain should collabo- 
rate together in economic reconstruction there is more suspicion 
and distrust on the other side of the Atlantic than at any time 
since the early days of the Great War. 

Economists and statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic are 
gradually coming to a mutual understanding and agreement as 
to the steps necessary to restore world trade. Amongst these 
informed persons there is wide agreement on the necessity of 
very drastic revision, if not cancellation, of inter-governmental 
indebtedness. There is a wide measure of agreement also on 
the need of exchange stability and concerted international efforts 
to raise wholesale prices. For example, important economists and 
bankers in Canada are in favour of certain measures of monetary 
reform such as the remonetisation of silver, exchange stability, 
and the extension of the functions of an international bank. But 
so much trade is done between Canada and the United States, and 
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Canadian indebtedness to America on account of capital invest- 
ments is so heavy, that Canadians are generally agreed that little 
effective action can be taken without American collaboration. 
There is wide agreement also on the need of removing certain 
commercial and exchange restrictions, apart from tariffs, if the 
channels of international trade are to be cleared and reopened. 
Here, again, American collaboration is a necessity. There is even 
considerable agreement with regard to the necessity. of lowering 
the tariff barriers themselves. But it will be useless to hope for 
any results unless the United States and the British Empire can 
be induced to keep in step. Yet with these two in agreement and 
collaboration a real lead can be given to the whole world in the 
direction of economic reconstruction aimed at the revival of trade. 
It is unfortunate that the official invitation sent by the British 
Government to the United States Government for the Economic 
Conference stated specifically that tariffs, debts, and reparations 
would not be discussed. But we need not despair on that account. 
Tariff discussions at Ottawa overshadowed and blanketed the vital 
subject of monetary reform and co-operation, with its corollary of 
price-raising and ‘reflation.’ If the World Economic Conference 
would concentrate on this subject alone, great and beneficial | 
results might follow. The way would then be open for a smaller 
conference of the principal Powers to discuss, and, if possible, to 
settle, debts, reparations, and tariffs. 

I would venture to summarise the present state of Anglo- 
American relations by the statement that Britain has neglected 
America on account of pre-occupations in Europe, especially 
during the year 1932. This was partly the fault of Washington for 
not participating officially in the Lausanne Conference, referred 
toabove. But it can be repaired ; and perhaps the most effective 
way would be to hold the projected World Economic Conference 
in Washington instead of in London. [If it is held in London, the 
American delegates will be ever fearful of their own public on the 
other side of the Atlantic. If it is held in Washington, the Euro- 
‘pean delegates need not have the same fear of public opinion in 
their own countries. Among the principal Powers it is only in the 
United States that there is the same degree of independence of 
the Executive from the Legislature. However inconvenient it 
may be to European Prime Ministers, some of whose personal 
political positions are not very secure, to cross the Atlantic, there 
are far greater risks in not having this conference in Washington. 
Indeed, I would go so far as to support the opinion of many 
éminent observers that its only chance of success lies in its being 
held on the other side of the Atlantic, and under combined Anglo- 
American leadership. 

J. M. KENWORTHY. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 


I. Is DISARMAMENT POSSIBLE ? 


THE World Conference on Reduction and Limitation of Arma- 
ments has sat for six months, manned by the pick of European 
statesmen and equipped with all the expert advice which could 
be required to enable them to complete their task. And yet it 
has failed ; or, to be quite fair, let us say it has failed so far— 
since the Conference has only adjourned, and when it reassembles 
in 1933 it may succeed. For the moment, however, it is foolish 
to try to make out that the Conference has been anything but a 
failure. It is wiser to recognise that it has failed and to discover, 
if we can, the reasons for that failure. That it has not achieved 
the object for which it was established is clear. It has donea 
lot of work and has doubtless facilitated considerably the private 
exchange of views. It has, indeed, produced a resolution, and a 
resolution is something, though not much to show for six months 
- of hard labour. But let us remember that the Conference 
summoned in order to reduce armaments; and the resolution 
reduces nothing. Even its own parents will not claim that it 
alleviates by one halfpenny the itmmense burden of the world’s 
expenditure upon munitions of war. It is this that entitles us 
to say that the Conference has, so far, failed. 

Let us see what the resolution is worth. In the first place, 
it must be noted that it is not a resolution of the Conference, 
although the word ‘ conference ’ appears in it. It is really only 
the draft of a resolution which, some day, is to be submitted to 
the Conference. It is true that the General Committee which 
has agreed to it includes a delegate from every State represented 
at the Conference, and thus it is improbable that the full Con- 
ference will go back on it ; but a door for retreat seems to have 
been left open. However, even if the resolution is to be taken as 
the irrevocable decision of every Government whose delegate 
voted for it, we are still left in doubt as to how far the resolution 
commits them to anything beyond what they had long ago 
accepted when this matter was discussed in committees of the 
League of Nations. The resolution is, in fact, so extraordinarily 
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indefinite that it is no exaggeration to say that if it had been 
submitted to the various Governments a year ago it would 
probably have been accepted by them without having to set up 
all the paraphernalia of a world conference or compelling some 
hundreds of persons to waste their time in Geneva from January 
to August. . 

In order to substantiate this assertion, and at the same time 
to inform the reader of what has been done, let us look at the 
resolution which obtained the assent of the General Committee 
on July 23 last. Stated very shortly, the effect of the resolution 
is to declare, first, that a substantial reduction of world arma- 
ments shall be effected and that the primary objective shall be 
to reduce the means of attack ; secondly, that military aircraft, 
heavy artillery and tanks shall be limited in number and size, 
and that a strict limitation and a real reduction in effectives 
shall be brought about; thirdly, that air attacks against civilian 
populations shall be prohibited and (subject to certain condi- 
tions) all bombardment ‘from the air shall be abolished ; fourthly, 
that chemical, bacteriological, and incendiary warfare shall be 
prohibited ; and, fifthly, that a permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission shall be set up as recommended by the Preparatory 
Commission appointed by the League of Nations. There are 
other provisions for inquiring into various questions, such as the 
trade in ‘arms, the possibility of limiting expenditure on national 
defence, etc., as to which the committee which framed the resolu- 
tion does not profess to have come to any definite decision. 

Of the five propositions set out above, only two have any 
reference to reduction of armaments. The last merely carries one 
step further the scheme for permanent supervision prepared by 
the League of Nations, which, it may be assumed, the Govern- 
ments represented on the League have long ago recognised to be 
indispensable. The third and the fourth have really no relation 
to the subject of reduction. They prohibit certain methods of 
warfare. These prohibitions—no doubt excellent in every way— 
may be of service in ‘ the next war,’ although it is to be feared 
that when ‘ the next war’ comes they will be no more observed 
than were the Hague Conventions against poison gas observed 
in the last war; but they effect no reduction of armaments. 
Indeed, it is worthy of note that the resolution makes no attempt 
to prevent the Governments, or private individuals, from pre- 
paring chemical and bacteriological war material or even poison 
gas, about which there has been so much discussion. 

We are thus left with the two proposals first mentioned— 
namely, a substantial reduction of world armaments and the 
limitation in size and number of military aircraft, big guns, and 
tanks. Here the General Committee does venture to approach 
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the question for which the Conference was summoned, but it 
fails to come to any definite conclusion. Let us, in fairness, set 
out verbatim the paragraph which has reference to ‘ Land Arma- 
ments.’ It runs as follows : 

(1) All heavy land artillery of calibres between any maximum limit as 
determined in the succeeding paragraph and a lower limit to be defined 
shall be limited in number. 

(2) The limitation of calibre of land artillery shall be fixed by the 
Convention. 

Subject to an effective method being established to prevent the rapid 
transformation of guns on fixed mountings into mobile guns, different 
maxima for the calibre of land guns may be fixed as follows : 

(a) A maximum limit for the calibre of coastal guns, which shall not be 

less than the maximum calibre of naval guns ; 

(6) A maximum limit for the calibre of guns in permanent frontier or 

fortress defensive systems ; 

(c) A maximum limit for the calibre of mobile land guns (other than 

guns employed for coastal defence). 


It is not easy to see what all this verbiage means, or, at any 
rate, to understand to what extent it carries the question of 
reduction beyond the position which it has occupied ever since 
the Peace of Versailles. There is to be a reduction ; but surely 
this proposition has been accepted long ago! The question now 
is, What reduction? To this question the resolution quoted 
above gives no answer. It lays down that certain of ihe great 
engines of war are to be limited in size and number, but what size 
and what number remain untouched upon. Until these details 
are filled in, or until some principle is laid down on which these 
details are to be based, it is impossible to guess at what reduction, 
if any, is in the mind of the General Committee. 

But, beyond this, there would appear to be other questions 
which must be settled before any attempt can be made to fill in 
figures and which are not mentioned in the resolution. First, 
what limitation is there to be of armaments other than the great 
guns, etc., named above? It does not help to reduce armaments 
if for every cannon of high calibre withdrawn from service a 
State is free to substitute three cannons of lower power. It is 
clearly necessary to extend the scope of limitation so as to 
embrace, in some way or another, the whole array of arms with 
which a State is to be free to provide itself. A second point of 
omission that is of the greatest importance is that there is no 
indication as to how the rules of limitation shall be applied to 
individual countries. For instance, if France is to be allowed so 
many hundreds of big guns, may Belgium possess the same 
number if she so wishes ? Or is she to be permitted only to have 
a number which is proportionate to her population? Most 
people will hurriedly reply, ‘ The latter!’ ; and they will quote 
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Mr. Hoover, since that is the basis of his last proposal. But the 
matter is not so simple. If because a State is populous, wealthy, 
and strong you are to allow it more means of defence than you 
do to a smaller and weaker nation, it is as though in a duel 
between private individuals the bigger and stronger of the two 
were allowed to use a sword a few inches longer than his opponent. 
This point has already cropped up in relation to the agreed 
proportion between the capital ships of the Japanese and 
American navies, which was fixed at Washington at the figures 
5 tog. The further reduction by 33 per cent. now suggested, if 
applied equally, would be far more injurious to the Japanese 
navy than it would be to that of the United States. Hence the 
protest raised by Japan immediately after the Hoover plan was 
made public. 

For the moment it is unnecessary to discuss these points. 
They are only referred to in order to show what little distance the 
resolution of the General Committee carries us along the road to 
disarmament. It seems extraordinary that questions such as 
these, and others of equal importance, should be left in exactly 
the same stage of uncertainty as they were in when the Con- 
ference met in February: It justifies us all the more in asserting 
that so far the Conference has failed. There is, however, one 
further point of supreme importance as to which the resolution is 
silent. It would not be reasonable to blame the Committee for 
this, as it would not be free toprejudge so great an issue at this 
juncture. It is, of course, the position of Germany and the other 
disarmed Powers. How are the new limitations, whether resolved 
upon now or later, to affect them ? When the maximum figures 
contemplated in the paragraph on ‘ Land Armaments,’ quoted at 
an earlier stage in this article, are filled in and the number and 
calibre of big guns, military aircraft, etc. (now forbidden entirely 
to Germany), are agreed upon, will Germany and Hungary and 
the others become entitled to manufacture and use these engines 
of war? It is difficult to see how they can be prevented if there 
is to be a general system of disarmament. And if these States 
are to form part of the new general system of mutual insurance 
against war, were it not well to have this understood at once ? 
Such an understanding would facilitate immensely the progress 
of the Disarmament Conference. Indeed, it would render suc- 
cess possible where, at present, it seems to be almost beyond 
the bounds of hope. As is well known, the absence from the 
resolution of any reference to the way in which this question is to 
be treated led the German delegate to refuse his support to it. 
Sir John Simon did his best to explain that the door was not 
closed and that this branch of the subject would be considered 
later on; but this did not suffice. Indeed, the question of 
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whether Germany is to come into, and take her share in, the 
arrangements for limiting armaments seems to be a question 
precedent to all others, and no one can reasonably take exception 
to her representatives viewing it in this light. That the Con- 
ference has been unable to make any declaration on so funda- 
mental a point is further proof of its failure, since it is impossible 
to believe that during the six months of public and private dis- 
cussions this all-important matter has not received consideration. 

It is, of course, admitted that the Conference has been con- 
fronted by some serious obstacles. The uncertainty caused by 
the elections, first in France and then in Germany, made it 
especially difficult for the representatives of those countries to 
arrive at decisions which the results of the elections might 
render nugatory. But even this fact shows how little ready these 
two nations are to reach agreement on the question of their 
armaments. If there were any strong public demand for reduc- 
tion, the mere possibility that a Government might fall on some 
purely national issue would not necessarily prevent all progress 
from being made on a question of international concern. The 
truth is—and we are compelled to recognise it as being an 
important factor in the present situation—that on the continent 
of Europe there is no widespread desire for reduction of armaments 
for its own sake. In England and America and in some of the 
minor European States strong bodies of opinion exist capable of 
supporting the Government in the efforts it may make to bring 
about disarmament; but elsewhere the Governments have: to 
take up what is really an unpopular cause amongst their own 
constituents. The Germans, of course, profess to be very anxious 
for reduction of armaments ; but it is because they wish to see 
their neighbours’ armaments cut down to their own level, and 
not because they have any real belief in doing away with armed 
force. At the present moment militarism is once more in the 
ascendant, and the pacifist movement in Germany has received a 
check which has rendered it almost helpless. In half the States 
of Europe disarmament, necessary though it is from every point 
of view, advocated and supported as it has been by practically 
all the European Governments at the Conference, has not yet 
the popular support behind it which is essential if it is to have 
any chance of being carried into effect. We are driven to the 
conclusion that unless a great change can be brought about in 
public opinion before the Conference resumes its session, it will 
come to no more satisfactory a decision than it reached in July. 
It is of no use for our statesmen to spend another six months in 
trying to persuade the other statesmen to.do something they do 
not like doing, if at the end of that time the people they represent 
are in the same frame of mind as they are in at this moment. 
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‘How can we work upon foreign public opinion ? Certainly 
not by merely telling them what they ought to do. The more 


‘lecturing that goes on across the Channel, or across the Atlantic, 


the less influence it has. It generally only shows how little 
acquaintance the lecturers have with the conditions om the 
Continent. The only chance for disarmament lies in the people 
of France becoming convinced that it will be for their: own 
advantage to diminish their armaments, and the people of '\Ger- 
many realising that they have nothing to gain by being a menace 
to their neighbours. Fortunately there is in France a’ minority, 
growing in numbers every day, who are beginning to see that 
to insist upon Germany remaining permanently unarmed whilst 
the nations around her are armed to the teeth is to demand some- 
ithing that is impossible. Apart from the fact that the signa- 
tories to the Treaty of Versailles are morally, even if not legally, 
bound to approximate their own measure of disarmament ‘to that 
imposed upon Germany, there is the common-sense view that so 
long as the present inequality lasts there will be in Germany a 
constant incentive to build up a military organisation, if not 
openly, in any case by stealth. The development of new modes of 
warfare—by aeroplanes, chemicals or germs—will render prepara- | 
tion in secret comparatively easy. Moreover, if Germany is not 
a party to the Disarmament Convention (as she certainly will 
not be if she is denied that equality of status that her repre- 
sentatives at Geneva have demanded), the difficulty of con- 
trolling her actions will become insuperable. A system of mutual 
disarmament and mutual defence is impracticable unless all the 
partners in it have the same obligations and the same duties. 
In fact it is only by reducing her own forces that France can make 
herself safe. 

But this may not be quite sufficient to calm the anxiety of 
the French people. They may reasonably ask for something 
more—something more from Germany and something more from 
therest of the world. If France were to offer to Germany to waive 
all the disarmament clauses in the treaties and to substitute for 
them agreed provisions for the general reduction such as will 
eventuate from the Disarmament Conference, Germany should 
be willing to give in return every security against attack that 
France might consider necessary. The Locarno agreements have 
already provided a great measure of security; but it is well 
known that the French do not regard this as being fully effective, 
since they do not give equal protection to Poland, and in any 
Polish-German trouble France could not fail to be drawn in. 
This and a few other questions which still endanger the peace 
of Europe could be much more readily settled if the German 
Government could say to the German people that both the 
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Reparation clauses and the Disarmament clauses of the treaties 
of 1919 have come to an end, and that the only question now is as 
to how the States of Europe can concert together in building 
up a new system for preventing any future war arising between 
them. 

Such arrangements as these can only be made by France and 
Germany. The less other nations interfere in the matter the 
better. But there are other requisites to a general settlement 
which must be provided by the other nations. The British have 
not yet taken their full share of responsibility for action in the 
event of war breaking out. We have accepted very grave respon- 
sibilities under Locarno ; but with regard to our responsibilities 
under the Covenant of the League we have minimised them to 
such an extent that the French, at any rate, think that we would 
back out if real trouble were to arise. We ought now to make it 
clear that this will not be the case. Moreover, we might do 
something more which, if done in concert with the United States, 
would materially assist the Disarmament Conference in its 
further proceedings. We might make a declaration, in which all 
the other States would join, that in the event of a breach of the 
Briand—Kellogg Pact there shall be no neutrals. We might do this 
much more easily now, inasmuch as, from the recent statement 
by Mr. Stimson and the opinions of the international lawyers, 
it seems clear that the Pact does not admit of any signatory claiming 
a right to be neutral. If this be so, it would be advisable to put 
the question beyond doubt by a formal convention to this effect 
signed by all, including the United States. If these questions of 
principle could be settled in the course of the coming autumn, 
during which time the committees of the Conference are developing 
their further plans for reduction and limitation of armaments, 
there is every possibility that when those plans come before the 
Conference they might be accepted even though they may not be 
so exhaustive or complete as some might wish them to be. The 
two main principles of equality and security will have been agreed 
to and the rest will follow. By this road disarmament is possible ; 
by none other. 

DICKINSON. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 
II. GENEVA AND THE NAVIES 


Tue Conference at Geneva brought the first stage of its work to 
an end with no decision other than to send invitations to the 
Powers, parties to the Naval Treaties of Washington and London, 
to confer as to what further measures of naval disarmament 
might be possible ; and to the other Powers to determine what 
limitations they would be prepared to accept. This indicates 
no vexy striking progress in solving the problem of naval 
armaments. How, then, was the Committee employed during 
the five months between February and July ? 

The Committee began by attempting to determine the degree 
of ‘ offensive character’ possessed by certain types of fighting 
vessels. It was asked to select those weapons whose character 
is ‘most specificially offensive against national defence and most 
threatening to civilians.’ Lengthy addresses by the several 
representatives disclosed the most pronounced differences in 
outlook, and, in the end, the Naval Committee could do no more 
than find ‘that nearly all naval weapons possessed to some 
extent both an offensive and a defensive character at the same 
time,’ since ‘ the character varies according to the circumstances 
of the different countries.’ This would seem to be so elementary 
and obvious a fact as not to need the expenditure of time and 
money involved by the gathering at Geneva. Finding it im- 
possible to frame the desired generalisation, a question of a 
more limited scope was asked. ‘ Supposing one State (a) adopts 
a policy of armed aggression, or (d) undertakes. offensive 
operations, against another State, what are the weapons which, 
by reason of their specific character and without prejudice to 
their defensive purposes, are most likely to enable that policy 
and those operations to be brought rapidly to a successful 
conclusion?’ That question is as yet unanswered ; it depends 
entirely on which are the two States in question. 

The examination of the problem was directed to ‘ capital 
ships,’ aircraft-carriers, submarines and mines. The surface 
cruising types—the ‘cruiser’ and the ‘ destroyer ’—were not 
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brought under review. This omission is peculiar, for if there is 
one outstanding fact in naval warfare it is that offensive operations 
have always been directly conducted by the ships and vessels 
of the lesser type. It was the frigate, sloop, and the various 
forms of privateer in the past, and the cruiser, the armed ship, 
and the destroyer in modern warfare, which conducted the 
directly offensive operations against enemy commerce—the very 
operations which ‘give the submarine its principal powers of 
offence. The inference to be drawn from the omission of these 
vessels is that the cruiser and destroyer are regarded as purely 
defensive in character, a conclusion which indicates a singular 
want of understanding of the operations of sea warfare, and also 
of how greatly the growth of the surface flotillas of foreign 
Powers, both in numbers and in size, affects the security of 
Great Britain. Are the great ‘ Dunkirkers’ and ‘ Malouins’ 
forgotten ?' Did the 2000 small craft sent out by the American 
Colonists between 1775 and 1782 conduct defensive warfare ? 

The question ‘Which naval instruments are the most 
efficacious against national defences?’ gives rise to a counter 
question : What are the particular national defences against 
which naval action is directed ? National defences, in the case 
of naval action, are provided to guard against the kinds of injury 
which that action is capable of inflicting—that is to say, bom- 
bardment of those localities on the coast which are centres 
of population and industry, and interruption of that external 
commerce upon which the life and prosperity of a people depend, 
or invasion over the sea. 

The defences provided against naval bombardment are, in 
the main, fortresses. Those for the defence of interests at sea 
are naval forces. Those for defence against invasion by sea may 
be either land or sea forces. It is perhaps natural that several 
of the Continental nations should interpret the words ‘ national 
defences ’ in térms of fortresses only. Their armies secure them 
against invasion by sea, and while their defence against blockade 
is naval, 'it is not their navy which they regard as their principal 
instrument ‘of national defence. It is equally natural that they 
should see in the very large ship, armed with very large guns, 
the principal threat to themselves, and that they should therefore 
unanimously label the ‘ capital ship ’—meaning thereby the great 
ship of over some 10,000 tons—as ‘ specifically offensive.’ Hence 
we see Argentina, Bulgaria, Denmark, Spain, Finland, Greece, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, Roumania, Siam, Sweden, 
Turkey, the U.S.S.R., and Yugo-Slavia taking this view, with 
the rider that ‘ the larger the ship is, the more specifically offensive 
and the more efficacious against national defences she becomes.’ 
So also think Italy and France, who have long coast lines with 
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important towns, and, for various reasons, have no inclination 
to furnish themselves with very large ships, and also Germany, 
whois forbidden to have them. No soothing syrup in the form 
of earnest assurances that battleships at no period have been'a 
match for shore defences will alter this view. The rejoinder is 
too obvious. However true it may be that ‘um canon a terre 
vaut une batterie a mer,’ the security of the city can only be 
purchased at the cost of those batteries, and the larger the ships, 
the bigger and the more costly must those batteries be. Besides, 
is it not battleships that have always, in practice, been used to 
coerce smaller States? It was a fleet of battleships that went 
to Copenhagen in 1801 and 1807, to Algiers in 1816, to Alexandria 
in 1882 ; and it was battleships that were sent to Greece in 1885, 
Crete in 1898, and more recently to Palestine and Cyprus. 
. This point of view may not appeal to the particular Powers 
who wish to retain the very large ship, nor, in their view, constitute 
a reason for depriving themselves of ships of a size which they 
believe to be essential to the operations of their own naval 
defence against’ other Powers. They do not provide themselves 
with great ships to coerce small or unmaritime Powers. The 
bombardment of defended places has no place in the strategy. 
they have to contemplate, for it is, as they are well aware, not 
only a futile form of action, but a definite misapplication of force. 
So we get this difference of opinion as to the character of the 
big ship, called a ‘ capital’ or ‘battle’ ship.. The views are, 
clearly, irreconcilable, and either the one group of nations must 
accept the greater expenditure upon its fortification, if it believes 
this form of national defence necessary, or the other, if its estimate 
of necessity of such great size be correct, must without them be 
exposed to the danger it believes can only be averted by very 
large ships—to wit, invasion or the destruction of its commerce. 
If that were the last word on the matter, a solution satisfactory 
to both groups would be impossible ; and presumably it would 
be no less impossible to decide whose interests ought ‘ morally ’ 
togive way. But there is something more in it. Is it, in reality, 
a fact that such great size is essential? Even among the pro- 
tagonists of great size there is a marked difference of opinion 
as to what that size must be. The American thinks the ships 
cannot, with due regard to the security of the’ United States, be 
less than 35,000: tons. The British have held no very settled 
views. In 1919 they took the American view, but since then 
they have lowered their figure at intervals—to 30,000 in 1927, 
to 25,000 in 1930, and to 22,000 in 1932. Thus there seems to 
be some lack of a governing principle in determining the necéssary 
size of a fighting ship. Is it the guns she must carry that deter- 
mines her size? It appears to be, as a British proposal says that 
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if the gun is reduced to 12-inch, the ship may be of 25,000 tons; 
if to 11-inch, she may be of 22,000 tons. But this again leaves 
us in the dark. We were given originally to believe, in 1919, 
that a 16-inch gun was indispensable. Now we are told that an 
11-inch gun is sufficient. What, then, dictates the size of the 
gun? Why is an 11-inch gun necessary in one particular type 
of ship called a battleship ?—a term which Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Edward Seymour condemned as wrong over twenty years 
ago for the reason that all fighting ships fight battles. 

What, in fact, is a ‘ battleship’ ? What is it that she has to 
do? Size, in all human affairs, is dictated by function. What, 
then, is the function of this particular ship, which is variously 
called a ‘ battleship’ or a ‘ capital ship’? It is surely an im- 
pertinence to answer this serious question by the use of those 
quasi-strategical copy-book maxims that are so constantly 
trotted out to-day to take the place of reasoned argument. It is, 
indeed, no argument, in a scientific sense, pontifically to affirm 
that ‘the battleship is the expression of the maximum fighting 
power,’ ‘ the battleship must be immune from injury from every 
other type,’ or ‘ the capital ship is more precious than rubies,’ 
The last of these is, incidentally, evidence of her total unfitness 
for that rough-and-tumble business of war, in which risks have 
to be run if success is to be attained. Assuredly Hawke would 
never have taken a squadron into Quiberon Bay in a November 
gale if he had regarded his ships as ‘ rubies’ ; nor would Nelson 
have taken the risk that he took with his at the Nile, Copenhagen or 
Trafalgar ; nor would Farragut have said ‘ Damn the torpedoes!’ 
and acted accordingly. Those maxims are, in fact, by no means 
axiomatic. The nature of an axiom is that it is a self-evident 
and established truth, questioned by nobody. There is, however, 
a large school of naval thought which absolutely denies the 
accuracy of these definitions. I do not seek here to express my 
own views, but to point out what appears to be one unmistakable 
lesson to be learnt from this otherwise barren Conference— 
namely, the burning need for some really accurate thought upon, 
and analysis of, the subject of ‘ what dictates the size of the 
fighting ship.’ Weseea variety of view, amounting to a difference 
of 13,000 tons (which means a cost of {2,500,000 per ship, apart 
from the added difference in the cost of upkeep), even between 
the protagonists of the very great ship. We see many officers of 
experience who think even the smaller of these sizes unnecessarily 
large. We see also one very definite obstacle to the abolition of 
the submarine, for there are those who say that the submarine is 
the ‘ poor man’s ’ answer to the big ship. We see an obstacle to 
solution of the problem of German equality. Assuredly the 
people of the various and several nations are entitled to demand a 
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clear explanation of the reason why such sizes as these are held to 
be absolutely essential to security at sea. They were not con- 
sidered necessary a few years ago when battleships of 10,000 tons 
were thought large enough. Why are they necessary to-day ? 
This question is not to be dismissed with mere jargon. 

The belief was expressed by a French delegate, in a reply made 
to a proposal from the delegate of Spain to restrict the tonnage of 
the ‘ capital’ ship to 10,000 tons, that a larger tonnage than this 
is needed for protection against ‘ modern forms of attack ’—those 
forms being, presumably, the submarine and the aircraft. Yet 
no lesson stands out more clearly from the war than that small 
size proved the true prophylactic to the submarine. Not only 
did it give security—such security as may be reasonably expected 
in that insecure business of war—because so small a target was 
exposed, but it also gave the added security which results from 
possessing, what the large ship does not possess, capacity to 
conduct offence against a submarine, a power which made the 
submarine wary of her approach. The big ship feared, the small 
ship mastered, the submarine. If it be correctly deduced from 
the attitude of the ‘land Powers’ that they would not regard 
smaller battleships as ‘ offensive ’ in character, and if their reply 
to the large battleships is, as some of them appear to imply, 
the submarine, we have a very curious situation. The ‘ greater’ 
naval Powers assert the need of great ships in consequence of the 
existence of the submarine. The ‘lesser’ Powers assert the need 
of the submarine as a reply to the great ship. The ‘ greater’ naval 
Powers cry out for the abolition of the submarine. The ‘lesser’ 
Powers cry out for the abolition of the great ship. Was ever a 
more vicious circle invented for the waste of public money? The 
Powers of the two groups appear to have tied themselves in a 
knot. Alexander the Great would certainly have seen how to 
settle this question. Among the singular arguments put forward 
to prove how unoffensive is the character of the very great ship, 
one was to the effect that she could not be regarded as offensive 
as she could undertake no offensive operations without the 
support of other types. For speciousness this deserves a palm. 
A siege gun is a weapon designed to be employed only upon 
offensive operations. Does it possess no intrinsic offensive 
character because a siege cannot be conducted by siege guns 
alone, without the protection of infantry ? 

Among the musty formule and pseudo-axioms dragged in to 
prove the necessity for great size there is one which has often 
figured in this discussion, and made its reappearance at Geneva : 
‘The big ship is the backbone of the fleet.’ ‘ For certain 
countries,’ so the sentence runs, ‘ having great maritime interests, 
lines of communication, long coast line to defend, and are depen- 
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dent on their fleets for security, the capital ship constitutes the 
essential backbone of their fighting forces.’ In this phrase the 
term ‘ capital ship’ means one of very great size. A 10,000-ton 
ship, it is said, would not provide this ‘ backbone.’ What; one 
asks, if one:is a student of the history of sea war, is the m 

of this apparently impressive phrase ? Where do we find evidence 
of its truth in the great sea wars of the past?) Did some ‘ back- 
bone ’ decide whether Greek or Persian, Mahomedan or Christian, 
commanded the Aigean or the Mediterranean, Englishmen or 
Dutchmen the North Sea or Channel, Britons, Frenchmen, or 
Spaniards the oceans where their interests lay and clashed ? Was 
it essential that each of these contending Powers should possess 
some nucleus of a few extremely powerful ships? Most certainly 
it was not. 

The military aim of war at sea was precisely the same as war 
on land, to effect the concentration of a force greater than that 
of the enemy, and by that means to disable his fighting force and 
so obtain freedom to traverse the sea in safety. Presumably itis 
this concentration which is visualised in the use of the word 
‘backbone.’ It appears to be imagined that concentration of 
force can only be achieved, and its superiority maintained, if the 
vessels of which it is composed are vessels of from 22,000 to 
35,000 tons. How fallacious this is will readily be discovered by 
anyone who chooses to study the art of war at sea in its history, 
or, indeed, who uses his own common sense. An old seaman 
would no more have dreamed of describing the 150 ships of the 
line of the eighteenth century as the ‘ backbone of the fleet ’ than 
a soldier would have described the whole infantry force of the 
army as the ‘ backbone’ of the army. Nor is the massing of a 
great many guns into a single hull the only form which concentra- 
tion can take. Concentrations can be effected by greater numbers, 
It is that which is done in land warfare. It is that which has been 
done in innumerable cases in war at sea. One reason why this 
‘ backbone ’ cannot be composed of ships smaller than 22,000 or 
more tons is said to be that one Power might be able to call in its 
cruiser detachments while the other Power could not, and by this 
means could redress its inferiority in battleships. The cruiser 
would in fact be a potential battleship, available for the use of 
one Power which has nothing it needs to defend in the outer 
oceans, but not available to another, which must keep its cruisers 
abroad, whether or not its opponent withdraws its own. 

Without arguing this extremely disputable theoretical con- 
ception of strategy, it is difficult to see how, if it were true, it 
stands in the way of a general acceptance of the 10,000 tons of 
the ship of the line and the 6000-ton cruiser allocated to Germany 
—ships regarded, apparently, as non-offensive by the ‘lesser’ 
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Powers. To take a purely, and purposely, imaginary ratio in 
the battleship strength of two Powers, ‘A’ and‘ B.’ ‘A’ has 
twenty ‘ Deutschlands,’ ‘B’ has ten. How many unarmoured 
cruisers, each armed with 6-inch guns, would be needed to 
equalise the strength of those fleets—that is to say, would be 
the equivalent of ten armoured 'ships each armed with six 11-inch 
guns? It would be very interesting to know what this number 
would be considered to be, and of the probabilities, not only that 
the possible enemy would possess this number over and above 
its fleet cruisers, but also that no similar withdrawal would be 
possible on the other side.4_ Observe, further, how directly this 
reason for great size in the battleship, the ‘ ship-fit-to-lie-in-the- 
line-of-battle ’ (which is the real meaning of the word ‘ battle- 
ship’), contradicts one of the other reasons for size.. Great size, 
we are told, is necessary because smaller ships cannot face the 
dangers of modern weapons. - Yet here we are told that far 
smaller ships can play a most important part.in battle and even 
balance a number of the greater ships. How can they do so if 
those dangers from modern weapons are what they are represented 
to be? Surely there is a great want of consistency in these 
arguments—a want of consistency which furnishes the plainest 
evidence of the need for more accurate thinking. 

Thus, while the group consisting of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Japan for various reasons argued that 
the very large ship was defensive in character and could not 
be reduced in size without endangering national security, the 
opposing group argued that she was offensive in character, and 
athreat to their own national security and to the lives of their 
citizens. When, however, the discussion turned on submarines, 
there was a difference of view in the ‘ large-ship group’; and 
not only a difference of view, but a difference in the action pro- 
posed which had little in it of logic. The United Kingdom # 
denied that the submarine was most specifically offensive or most 
eficacious against national defence, but asserted that it was most 
threatening to civilians, because it could not help attacking 
merchant ships. For this reason—humanitarian, not strategical— 
she advocated the abolition of the submarine, or, if abolition 
could not obtain a general acceptance, a reduction of size to 
a5otons. The United States, on the other hand, while considering 
this type most specifically offensive, most efficacious against 
national defence, and specifically threatening to civilians, did 

1 Admiral Troubridge, with four ships mounting thirty-six guns of 9-2 inch 
and 7-5 inch calibre, did not consider himself strong enough to engage one ship 
Mounting ten guns of 11-inch calibre.. A court-martial acquitted him of any 
misdemeanour. Would four ships mounting thirty-six 6-inch guns be a match 


for‘one mounting six 11-inch guns ? 
* The Argentine and Australia concurred with the United Kingdom. 
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not, as might have been expected, propose abolition nor so drastic 
a limitation in size. They proposed a tonnage of 1200 tons, thus 
leaving the submarine in possession of a high degree of that 
offensive character which they consider it possesses. Japan, 
though an adherent to the big ship, took a precisely opposite 
view to that of the other two Powers on all these arguments 
concerning the submarine. Not only did she consider the 
submarine defensive, but that its defensive character did not 
vary with its size; and that the maximum ought not to be less 
than 2000 tons—a tonnage which allows to the full for the 
conduct of oceanic offensive warfare against commerce. She 
regarded also the submarine as being indispensable to a Power 
with an inferior navy. 

While there were these divergencies in details in the opinions 
of the ‘ great-ship’ Powers, all the remainder maintained the view 
that the character of the submarine would mainly be defensive. 
Some admitted certain qualifications, such as that the capacity 
for offence varies with size, small submarines being predominantly 
defensive, but large ones being capable of acting offensively, 
While some admitted that they were threatening to civilian life, 
others confined this to those occasions when they did not conform 
to international law—though no suggestion was made as to how 
international law could be enforced between two combatants. 
In general, one may sum up this view with the sentence that, 
in the opinion of the great bulk of the Powers, the submarine 
is an essential weapon of defence of a weaker Power. 

This is precisely one of those assumptions which call for the 
most searching examination by people who are capable of extract- 
ing from witnesses the reasons why they hold their particular 
views, by cross-examining those persons called ‘experts.’ On the 
surface the presumption has an eminently reasonable appearance, 
Ifa‘ small’ Power has submarines, a ‘ large ’ Power cannot lie off 
its ports in its battleships and seal up those ports, or take upa 
position off them and bombard them at its leisure. That is plain. 
But it fails to take account of the fact that if the small Powers 
have submarines, so also will the large Powers have them ; and 
that if the large Powers have them, they must also provide 
themselves with large flotillas to guard themselves against each 
other’s submarines. If, then, an occasion should arise in which a 
large Power becomes embroiled with a small one, it will in any 
case possess a large flotilla ; and it is that flotilla, and not its 
battleships, which will proceed to seal up the ports of the small 
Power—to do, in fact, what the battleships have hitherto done, 
which is to bring superior force into use. The submarine is, as 
we well know, unable to contest the command of the sea with the 
small surface craft. The small surface craft, as we have said 
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before, does not fear the submarine, but is definitely her superior. 
Thus all this expenditure upon submarines for defence against 
the ‘ great ’ Powers is purely waste of money based upon a complete 
fallacy. 

va nal another fallacy—that the small Powers are, in 
practice, in danger, and not only that they are in danger, but 
that they can be lifted above that danger by the possession of 
submarines. If that were true, the small Powers must have been 
in perpetual danger in the days before submarines were invented. 
Were they? And if they were, how is it that they still survive 
as independent States—Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Portugal ? 
Why have all these small States not long ago been absorbed into 
the greater ones? It isnot, assuredly, because of any armaments 
they have possessed, but for the simple reason that it is not to the 
interests of the Great Powers that the small should be annexed 
by one or other of them. It is only if a number of sufficiently 
powerful States combine to dismember and divide the spoils of a 
small Power that annexation becomes practicable, as, for instance, 
in the partitions of Poland. But no flotilla of submarines would 
save Poland from a similar catastrophe if similar associations of 
robber States combined against her to-day, any more than it 
would save her from invasion by her powerful neighbours. One 
group of Powers * remarked that submarines can co-operate in 
many defensive operations, that they can furnish defensive 
patrols and scouting forces. This is perfectly true, but when a 
long view is taken, when the eye is not confined to one operation 
or to special conditions (a very familiar form of error), it may well 
prove that these possible advantages in one particular case are 
purchased at a cost which renders the retention of the submarine 
disadvantageous in the gross. Statesmen will make a great 
mistake if they allow their decisions to be determined by these 
special pleadings with a limited outlook. 

In the case of aircraft, the arguments regarding the offensive 
character of these vessels took the same form. Those who have 
none firmly asserted that they are offensive ; those who have, or 
wish to have, aircraft-carriers warmly protested their strictly 
defensive character. Many of the reasons given can only be 
described as ingenuous. One, for instance, was that a carrier, 
being only an aerodrome, could not possibly be termed offensive ; 
it was not she, but the type of aircraft that she carried, that 
constituted her character or powers of offence. So with equal 
logic might one say that a battleship possesses no offensive 
character against a fortress; for is it not merely the guns that 
she carries that give her the power to attack? Others, again, 
maintain that the number of bombing planes the carrier can use 

* Spain, Finland, France, Italy, Latvia, Poland, Roumania, Siam, Venezuela. 
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is so few that an attack, like the baby in Marryat’s story, could 
only be a little one. One delegate said that scouting was 
essential, and that scouting was a defensive operation, and gave 
information of the approach of an attacking or invading force—a 
claim to which the Japanese replied drily that scouting was also 
used by an attacker who was seeking his enemy. But such 
special pleading is surely out of place in a matter of this moment. 
When nations are driven to such trivial methods of argument, 
either the questions propounded must invite trivial treatment, or 
the case they support must be a poor one. The real question is, 
would the national defence of any country be weaker if the air- 
craft carriers were either abolished or drastically reduced in size? 
What functions do aircraft-carriers perform? Is it impossible 
to conduct the operation of war without them? Were not the 
extensive operations of the Russo-Japanese war and of the recent 
war conducted without such aircraft-carriers as we see to-day, 
and did such aircraft-carriers as there were in any way affect the 
course of the recent war? Much was made in the discussion of 
the advantage which one nation, able to employ aircraft from 
shore bases in certain seas, would have over another which 
possessed no available shore bases within the area concerned. 
Whether, however, any number within the realm of practical 
possibilities of these floating aerodromes could neutralise this 
advantage is a very different question. The problem, in fact, is 
obviously not whether aircraft-carriers are specifically offensive 
in character, but whether the large carriers of to-day are indis- 
pensable for those operations at sea by which the defence of a 
nation and its interest at sea are conducted. I am convinced 
that they are not. 

If any real results are to be attained at the next stage of the 
Conference some very different methods must be followed. The 
statesman must make as his object the reduction of naval arma- 
ments. He must insist that the expert, so-called, explains to the 
full, under searching cross-examination, precisely why it is he 
requires these various instruments which he now claims to be 
indispensable. 

H. W. Ricumonp. 





HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


Tue question of the reform of the House of Lords, in order to 
render it functionally adequate to the country’s needs, is once 
again attracting public attention. Perhaps the chief reason why 
no progress has ever been made is that this vital matter has usually 
been considered from too strictly a party standpoint. These 
party standpoints have been irreconcilable. The extremists of 
the Labour Party have thought more of abolition than of reform, 
the rest of the Labour Party and most of the Liberals preferring 
to retain a weak because hereditary House. Conservatives have 
either failed to see the inherent weakness of the hereditary prin- 
ciple, or have given the impression that they were ready to die in 
any number of last ditches in defence of it. Between the opposing 
forces there has been little hope of agreement. 

In many respects the present political situation is favour- 
able to an unprejudiced consideration of the whole question of 
a reformed Upper House and its relative position, powers, and 
functions in the Constitution of this country. A strong and stable 
National Government is in power. This Government, although 
almost entirely Conservative in the House of Commons, was un- 
doubtedly returned, and is conscious of having been returned, 
by the votes of large numbers of Labour and Liberal supporters. 
It is therefore less Conservative and more national than the 
number of its parliamentary followers would appear to warrant, 
As a national as opposed to a party Administration it is eminently 
suited to handle this vexed question in a statesmanlike way. It 
is obvious that a purely party approach, far from settling out- 
standing issues, could only intensify differences. A method of 
approach to the problem must be evolved that will secure sub- 
stantial support in all parties. This is essential, because no mere 
party reform can be beneficial or lasting. 

To achieve this, at least in principle, should not be as difficult 
as it may appear. Probably only one thing is necessary, the 
jettisoning of the hereditary right to legislate as a sine qua non. 
With this concession by Conservatives neither the Labour nor the 
Liberal Party could well refuse to participate in considering 
reform. With the hereditary principle insisted upon, both ross 
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and Liberal support would probably be refused, and any reform 
that might become effective during the life of the present Adminis- 
tration through the insistence of the Conservative members 
would be bound to be the subject of bitter contention, both now, 
when we cannot afford such bitterness, and in the future. 

In suggesting the abandonment of the hereditary principle I 
am not unmindful of the great part that the peers have played in 
the history of this nation. They have established a noble tradi- 
tion of public service. But times have changed. Feudalism 
has long since vanished. Both the responsibilities and the oppor- 
tunities of present-day peers differ very little from those of more 
ordinary folk. Only a few still have landed possessions. No 
longer in education nor in actual administrative experience have 
they advantages over others. 

If the present House of Lords were merely a pleasant 
anachronism, there would be very little reason to worry about it, 
Anachronisms are not all harmful ; some, indeed, give colour to 
a drab, workaday world. The difficulty about the House of 
Lords, however, is that its composition prevents any unbiassed 
public consideration of its proper powers and functions. Yet this 
consideration is essential to the conduct of the business of the 
State. In practically every country where there exists any form 
of parliamentary government the need for an effective Second 
Chamber is recognised. The Bryce Committee (1918) ascribed four 
functions to a Second Chamber : 


(i.) The examination and revision of Bills brought from the House of 
Commons, a function which has become all the more needful since that 
House increasingly acts under rules limiting debate. 

(ii.) The initiation of Bills dealing with subjects of a comparatively 
non-controversial character, which may take up less time when subse- 
quently introduced into the House of Commons if they have been fully 
discussed and put into well-considered shape in the Upper House. 

(iii.) The interposition of so much delay (and no more) in the passing 
of a Bill into law as may be needed to enable the opinion of the nation to 
be adequately expressed upon it. This would be specially needed in the 
case of Bills affecting the fundamentals of the Constitution, or those raising 
issues upon which the opinion of the country may appear to be almost 
equally divided or not to have been fully tested. 

(iv.) Full and free discussion of questions, particularly those affecting 
foreign policy, at moments when the House of Commons cannot find 
sufficient time for them. 


All these functions of a Second Chamber are becoming 
increasingly important with the trend of modern life. The 
movement of events is so rapid, the problems of government so 
numerous and complex, that the modern voter, in default of 
any guidance, is apt to succumb to hopeless bewilderment. More- 
over, the modern elector is necessarily more ignorant of national 
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problems than his father was. This is due to no fault of his, but 
to the fact that the simple, much-discussed political questions of 
yesterday, such as Home Rule or Woman’s Suffrage, have given 
way to complicated economic world problems such as unemploy- 
ment, international trade, the working of the gold standard, etc. 
—problems which baffle the very expert. Amidst this jungle of 
things which he cannot understand the ordinary elector is 
inclined, in a sort of despair, to turn his back on politics. Circum- 
stances and his own inevitable ignorance force him to entrust his 
liberties, as well as his present and future welfare, to a House of 
Commons which he and his fellows, practically powerless to 
estimate the issue at stake, have at some time or other elected. 
The trend, therefore, is to place more power and responsibility 
in the hands of the Commons. In the opinion of many people, 
however, it has become an insufficient instrument for the effective 
manipulation of the ever-increasing volume of public business. 
The pressure on its time is such that adequate consideration and 
discussion of vital and even fundamental measures are often 
denied it. This suppression of discussion on, say, new financial 
proposals, in which the Lords can have no effective part, may 
easily create a situation of great danger. In the 1931 Finance Act 
the Labour Government set aside only six days for the considera- 
tion of the land taxes, which were novel in principle and far-reach- 
ing in application. In consequence, a minority Government was 
able to force through Parliament a measure which was inade- 
quately debated in the Commons, little understood in the con- 
stituencies, and not re-examined in the Lords. These taxes have 
subsequently been condemned by nearly every non-political and 
non-partisan society interested in preserving the amenities of the 
countryside and assisting in the ordinary planning of land develop- 
ment. Under our present Constitution the House of Lords could 
neither reject, nor revise, nor even delay these proposals. 

That is but one instance of the need for an effective Second 
Chamber. Others could be given but for fear of preaching to 
the converted, for all moderate opinion, in this country and 
practically wherever parliamentary government exists, is in 
favour of bi-cameral government. All modern parliaments are 
in fact bi-cameral, except those of Costa Rica, Panama, San 
Domingo, Salvador, Honduras, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, and certain 
other post-war republics of the smaller sort. In this country, 
although in theory we enjoy bi-cameral government, we live in 
fact under a system of uni-cameral government. Too frequently 
policy dictates that the hereditary peers should let things slide 
rather than provoke a storm possibly disproportionate to the 
cause at stake, a storm in which the actual controversy would be 
obscured by the cry of the Peers against the People. The country 

u2 
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believes that it possesses an Upper House with powers curtailed, 
it is true, by the Parliament Act, but still very substantial. This 
is, unfortunately, an entirely mistaken belief. In theory the 
Upper House still has considerable power. The threat to prevent 
a Bill from becoming law for two years is a far more significant 
weapon than is generally recognised. A Government will not 
lightly embark on unsound or unpopular legislation when it knows 
that for two years its defects and consequences will be explained 
to and scrutinised by the electorate. Ministers will usually agree 
to any reasonable compromise in order that their Bills should not 
be held up for two years. In practice, however, the House of 
Lords uses, and has used, its statutory powers so little that by 
disuse they are tending to become obsolete. 

The danger of the present position is not appreciated. The 
fact is that the House of Lords, being afraid to use its legitimate 
powers, refrains from acting as a revising body to temper precipi- 
tate and ill-considered legislation or to modify unwise measures, 
for fear of risking a public outcry on the totally irrelevant question 
of the rights of hereditary peers. The rights and wrongs of some 
particular Bill, about which the two Houses differ, must under the 
present arrangement inevitably be obscured by clouds of (pos- 
sibly) engineered controversy as to the rights of a hereditary, 
unrepresentative, and irresponsible House to deal with such a Bill. 
The greater the actual need for intervention, the louder is likely 
to be the vituperation and chorus of misrepresentation. As 
things stand at present, real political issues are far too likely to 
be lost sight of in the stress of noisy conflict between the un- 
representative and the representative, the undemocratic and the 
democratic Chambers. The cry ‘ Peers v. People’ was success- 
fully raised in 1910. It could again be made a rallying point— 
how effective would depend largely upon events and the issues at 
stake—were the Lords ever to rouse themselves from their long 
and possibly politic inaction. 

That such a thing should be possible is obviously undesirable. 
Any Second Chamber ought to be quite free to deal in a proper 
and unembarrassed way with such measures as the recent Coal 
Mines Bill, the Trades Disputes and Trade Union Bill, the 
Education Bill, the Agricultural Land (Utilisation) Bill, etc. Yet 
the right of the Upper House to deal even with Bills such as these 
was challenged by certain sections of the Press, and even by 
responsible politicians, on account of its personnel. Socialist 
writers and speakers abuse or ridicule the House of Lords when- 
ever it seeks to exercise the functions of a Second Chamber—but 
far less for what it does than for what it is. Moreover, the House 
has recently suffered loss of esteem by reason of the way it con- 
ducts the business that is still entrusted to it. The invasion of 
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‘backwoodsmen ’ peers (many of whom may never have voted 
before) on the occasion of some issue affecting their interests or 
prejudices is not an edifying spectacle. 

But the spasmodic flooding of the House when particular 
measures are being decided is perhaps not more open to criticism 
or misrepresentation than the continued absence of so many of 
its members. Last year, when Lord Hailsham moved a critical 
amendment on the Agricultural Land (Utilisation) Bill, only 113 
peers voted out of a possible 740, 82 being for Lord Hailsham and 
31 against him. This year, on the occasion of the division in 
connexion with the second reading of the Wheat Quota Bill, only 
57 peers voted. These figures are all the more significant, inas- 
much as the peers are supposed to take a particular interest in 
Land and Agricultural Bills. In 1930 the Lower House sat for 
167 days, the Upper for 104. The Lower House usually sits each 
day for eight hours; but only on thirty-one days out of the 104 
did the House of Lords sit for longer than three hours, on twenty- 
one days it sat for less than an hour, and on four days for less than 
fifteen minutes. As against 457 divisions which took place in the 
House of Commons, there were only thirty-nine in the House of 
Lords. At any given moment, however, the great army of absentees 
may pack a division, and members of other parties more than 
suspect that of this army 100 per cent. are Conservatives. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that the opponents of the Conserva- 
tive Party willingly avail themselves of the ready-made argument 
that the dice are loaded against the representatives of democracy. 
Whether the actions of the House of Lords are hide-bound or 
enlightened, patriotic or selfish, the general distrust of that body 
as hereditary legislators will always afford exceptional oppor- 
tunities for misrepresentation. It is true that on occasion the 
House of Lords speaks in such a way as to deserve and win respect. 
Periodically it has full-dress debates on such matters as Divorce 
Law Reform, Prayer Book Reform, the League of Nations. On 
such occasions the speeches are interesting, dispassionate, and 
erudite. By the approval with which these debates are greeted 
the peers are apt to over-estimate their popularity as legislators, 
and so their potential power to act and deal with highly contro- 
versial political matters. The real fact is that the House of 
Lords is chiefly popular when it is not called upon to carry out 
its true functions by acting in difficult or controversial situations. 

But it is obvious that even a discredited Socialist or Radical 
Government, looking for a soft spot on which to fall, must always 
find it in the personnel of the House of Lords. This is a serious 
flaw in the Constitution, and a potential source of great danger. 
Even Mr. Asquith, when he carried through his Parliament Act, 
did not mean the House of Lords to be as weak as it has sub- 
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seauently become. He meant to retain an Upper House, able to 
interpose two years’ delay before very controversial, possibly 
dangerous or entirely novel, legislation could be passed into law, 
Two years give sufficient time for a decision to be given by the 
nation (declared in by-elections, through the medium of the 
Press, and by pressure from the constituencies brought to bear 
upon supporters of the Government) on the merits or demerits of 
a particular Bill. That is a point that cannot be over-emphasised, 
The House of Lords cannot assert what power it does retain 
without provoking a storm wholly disproportionate to the issue 
at stake, or, worse still, a storm of such an irrelevant nature as to 
obscure the issue at stake. The country thinks that it has a 
Second Chamber ready and able to exert the powers defined for 
it by the Parliament Act; but in fact, whenever there is real 
reason for action, the House of Lords, owing to the out-of-date 
principle of its composition, becomes manifestly conscious of its 
impotence. The hereditary principle robs it of the strength 
which the least of Second Chambers should possess, and so 
denies it the opportunity of fulfilling its essential functions, 
Even apart from its peculiar composition, the House of Lords 
can hardly be called representative or impartial, inasmuch as it 
has passed Conservative Government legislation almost auto- 
matically, confining itself to checking only Liberal and Labour 
proposals. A more representative Second Chamber might have 
seen its way to amending at least some Conservative measures. 
Were it necessary at this stage, it could be shown that the House 
of Lords has passed Bill after Bill sent up by Conservative Govern- 
ments almost without comment, and without considering whether 
or not they were in tune with the general feeling of the nation. 

Some people fear lest the abandonment by the Upper House 
of its hereditary basis might endanger the monarchy. There is 
no analogy between the two institutions. The Upper House, in 
order to carry out its duties, must necessarily concern itself with 
party politics. The Crown is traditionally remote from party 
politics. Modern monarchies are most secure where personal 
power has been surrendered. 

The peers of to-day are not the barons of the Middle Ages. 
With the passing of feudalism their responsibilities and their 
experience have diminished. They are increasingly removed 
from personal contact with large sections of the people, the 
landed estates of the majority having dwindled until very few of 
them now fill the réle of governor, philanthropist and friend to 
whole towns and villages tenanting their domains. In the place 
of the old landed aristocracy a new peerage has sprung up, 
recruited from the most diverse sources. They are the sons and 
grandsons of men rewarded for commercial success, for national 
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services, or for contributing to party funds. These men do not 
inherit traditions of feudal or even necessarily of national service, 
or of that responsibility which is associated with landed property. 
The principle of hereditary legislators was originally based both 
upon reason and expediency. It would be hard to show that it 
is now based upon either. 

Up to the present most schemes of reform have had to be 
abandoned either because they sought for increased powers for 
the House of Lords or because they attempted to deai first with 
the powers and only secondly with the personnel. It is unreason- 
able to expect the public to support a movement to alter or 
augment existing powers, until people know who is to exercise 
these powers in a reconstructed House. Certain elements of the 
Conservative Party are now once again pressing for reform. If 
when the whole party moves in that direction they make it clear 
that they are not going to ask for further powers for the Upper 
House until the question of composition is settled, and that they 
are not going to insist on the retention of the hereditary principle, 
their political opponents will find it impossible to oppose them. 
It is inconceivable that the Liberal and Labour Parties should 
insist upon maintaining an undemocratic hereditary Upper House. 
It is not my object: in this article to insist exclusively upon one 
particular scheme of reform, but rather to urge the vital necessity 
of some reform—genuine reform which will give an Upper House 
able to carry out the functions of 2 Second Chamber. When all 
is said and done, the Constitution is something that all parties 
may from time to time be called upon to operate. Reform, 
therefore, is the concern of all parties. A Second Chamber 
cannot be designed to be merely a sort of watch-dog on the 
actions of one particular party in the Lower House, as some 
Conservatives appear to wish. It must, indeed, be so fashioned 
as to be a corrective, revising, and, when occasion demands, 
delaying instrument to whatever party may happen to be in 
power in the Lower House, although obviously an Upper House 
must intervene more frequently when changes are proposed, and 
so will always be more conservative than radical. 

The present House of Lords has about 740 members. This is 
far larger than any other Second Chamber in the world. The 
next largest is the Italian, with 451. The Canadian Senate may 
not exceed 104, the South African 40, that of the United States 96. 


_ The German Second Chamber consists of 66 members, the French 


314. Lords Cave and Birkenhead in 1927 brought forward 
proposals which contemplated a reduction to 300-350. The 
Bryce Report had suggested 327. Modern opinion is inclining to 
the idea of a much smaller House, perhaps in the neighbourhood 
of 150 to 200 members. 
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The Bryce Report considered the following as ‘ elements that 
ought to find place in a Second Chamber’ : 


(i.) Persons of experience in various forms of public work, such as 
judicial work, local government work, civil service work, parliamentary 
work ; persons possessing special knowledge of important departments of 
the national life, such as agriculture, commerce, industry, finance, educa- 
tion, naval and military affairs ; persons who possess a like special know- 
ledge of what are called Imperial questions, such as foreign affairs and 
matters affecting the overseas Dominions. 

(ii.) Persons who, while likely to serve efficiently in a Second Chamber, 
may not have the physical vigour to bear the increasing strain which 
candidacy for a seat in the House of Commons and service in it involves, 

(iii.) A certain proportion of persons who are not extreme partisans, 
but of a cast of mind which enables them to judge political questions with 
calmness and comparative freedom from political bias. No Assembly can 
be expected to escape party spirit, but the excesses of that spirit can be 
moderated by the presence of a good many who do not yield to it. 


An easy method of bringing the House down to 200-250 is by 
election by the peers themselves. This is the principle on which 
the sixteen representative Scottish peers and the twenty-eight 
Irish peers :re chosen. The Scottish peers assembled at Holyrood 
each read out a list of sixteen of their number; proxies are 
handed in, and the Lord Clerk Register reads out the list of the 
sixteen peers elected. Scottish peers are elected for the duration 
of Parliament, Irish peers for life. Experience unfortunately has 
shown that any substantial independence on the part of a Scottish 
Conservative peer may cause him to be rejected at a subsequent 
election. The tendency, therefore, of this system is to make the 
peers more partisan and less independent. This method also 
leaves untouched the hereditary principle. A House so constituted 
would labour under the same fundamental disadvantages as do 
the Lords to-day in times of crisis and conflict between the two 
Chambers. It would not be able to stand up to the Lower House 
on a controversial issue without there being raised the old red 
herring of ‘ Peers v. People.’ All the same, for the sake of his- 
torical continuity, which in this country can never be ignored, 
it might be found desirable to combine some modification of this 
method with another. In a reformed House the peerage might 
for some years contribute a quota of the total number of members, 
proportionately decreasing with the passage of time. The existing 
members of the House of Lords might be more ready to be 
replaced by other legislators if they themselves elected the first 
Chamber from their ranks and then were gradually replaced. 

Alternatively the Upper House could be a directly elected 
Senate, as it is in the United States. The qualifications of the 
electors might perhaps differ from those of the Lower House, as 
might the tenure of senators and the constituencies that they were 
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to represent. Unless some such differences were introduced, the 
Upper House would be in danger of becoming a mere replica of 
the Lower. In the United States the franchise is the same for 
both Houses, but the period of office is six years for the Senate 
as against two years for the Lower House. Each State in the 
Union has two senators irrespective of its size or population. 
The adoption of such a principle of territorial representation in 
this country would give to counties (and so to agricultural areas) 
a greater degree of representation than they could ever possess 
under a representative system based on population. The danger 
of such a system of direct election with very large constituencies 
would lie in the increased power of the party machines. This 
might, however, be reduced by the introduction of proportional 
representation. 

On the other hand, the Second Chamber could be chosen by 
regional electoral colleges composed of the members of county 
and county borough councils situated within each region or 
constituency. Anyone familiar with any aspect of national 
organisation will recognise the areas into which England, Scotland, 
and Wales are politically and economically divided. These areas 
number under sixteen, which would imply that the electoral 
colleges would represent really large and important districts. 
The Bryce Committee, reporting in 1918, objected to this method 
as being likely to introduce party politics into local government 
elections. Whatever may have been the position in 1918, most 
local government units are to-day imbued with the spirit of 
‘party.’ Under this method of election proportional representa- 
tion might do much to defeat undue party influence, and would 
give to independent individualists ample chance of election. 
The French Senate is chosen by a system of indirect election, the 
electoral college in each department consisting of (a) delegates 
chosen by the municipal council of each commune in proportion 
to the population; (6) the deputies, councillors-general and 
district councillors of the department. Senators chosen by some 
such method of indirect election might hold office for a long term 
of, say, ten to fifteen years and might be designated lords of 
Parliament. 

Another possible method of election would be occupational 
membership. Under this method, which exists in practice only 
in Italy and Russia (and is there applicable to either Chamber), 
persons are elected as legislators by virtue of their occupation. 
They are elected by the votes of those whose trade, profession, 
craft or occupation is the same as their own. It involves, of course, 
the registering of every voter under some definite occupational 


category. 
Ex officio membership is a favourite suggestion for recruiting 
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the Upper House, the principle being that persons sit in it by 
virtue of an office or position that they hold, such as the heads of 
the various churches, presidents of church assemblies, the heads 
of employers’ federations and trade unions, etc. The weakness of 
this method of selecting the whole of the Upper House lies in 
the fact that ‘experts’ are not necessarily the best men for the 
task of governing. They are apt to see everything from the 
standpoint of their own particular trade, profession or interest, 
The qualities required in governing are not those of the expert; 
valuable as these may be, but those of the perfect juryman. 
Judgment rather than knowledge is the great need of the legislator, 

The principle of nomination for the Upper House has already 
been recommended by Mr. Baldwin. Obviously this principle 
lends itself to a large variety of methods. Much-would depend 
on how and by whom members of the Upper House were nomi- 
nated, and for how long. Mr. Baldwin’s view was that the per- 
sonnel of the Upper House should be regularly rejuvenated, 
‘ blocks of members going out and new ones coming in at definite 
periods.’ The whole House would not be nominated en masse. 
If members were appointed for a term of years, the appointment 
would be for a reasonably long period—probably not less than 
ten years. Nomination for the vacancies created by the periodic 
retirement of a definite percentage might be proportioned to the 
strength of the parties constituting the House of Commons at 
each period of nomination. Safeguards might have to be intro- 
duced to dissuade party leaders from merely nominating party 
hacks, or wealthy subscribers, or members of the Commons who 
had outlived their usefulness. One way of doing this would be to 
give to each leader the right of submitting to a recognised tribunal 
a panel consisting of, say, not less than twice as many and not 
more than three times as many as his party had a right to have 
nominated to the Second Chamber to fill the vacancies caused by 
statutory retirements. The final selection might then be made 
by the Crown acting on the advice of this tribunal, which in its 
turn might be appointed by the Crown on the advice of, say, the 
Speaker and the Lord Chancellor. On a change of Government 
the new Prime Minister should, on the first renewal, have the 
right of appointing a quota sufficiently increased to represent in 
some measure the swing of the electoral pendulum. He should 
also have the power of nominating to the Upper House at any 
moment any person whom he desired to have associated as a 
Minister. The number which could be added in this way would 
never be large enough to upset the relative proportions of parties, 
but it would give the head of a Government the power of including 
in his Government persons whom he might require. It’ is 
undoubtedly often the case that those who would be most 
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valuable as Ministers either fail to be elected to the House of 
Commons or are unwilling to face the turmoil of an election. 
Parliament itself stands in need of the services of many persons 
who either lack the platform manner, or who find it distasteful to 
make the sort of appeal thought necessary to win a constituency, 
or who have lost their seat through the swing of the pendulum or 
some mischance. 

The method of nomination to such a House might in the first 
place be through panels as suggested in the preceding paragraph. 
Vacancies, which would of course be small in number and occur- 
ring at unforeseen and infrequent intervals, might be filled upon 
the nomination of all leaders in the first place, and subsequently 
on that of the Prime Minister, who would be empowered to submit 
names of persons who had filled certain great offices in the State. 

Many reformers favour a mixture of several schemes. The 
difficulty with combined schemes lies in their almost invariably 
complicated nature. Popular support will never be won for any 
scheme that is not easily understood in the constituencies. That 
is probably the reason why such proposals as those of the Bryce 
Committee failed entirely to win support from the nation. Between 
so many schemes which appear to work well on paper and so 
many traditional interests that need placating in practice it is 
not easy to steer a correct course. I am disposed to think that 
the Upper House should number between 150 and 200 peers, 
either elected on an indirect basis (electoral colleges and large 
constituencies) under a system of proportional representation, 
or nominated, along the lines laid down above. Each lord 
of Parliament should hold office for, say, ten years. In the 
case of a nominated House Io per cent. of the members might 
retire each year, and in that of an elected House 20 per cent. 
every other year. In both cases members should be eligible for 
reappointment. In the transitional stage members of the 
existing House of Lords would have the opportunity of electing 
some of their own body, but this special element should very soon 
disappear. Peers must also be eligible for election to the House 
of Commons. 

Once the question of the personnel of a reformed Upper 
House had been settled, it should be possible to consider, again 
from an unbiassed and non-party standpoint, what should be its 
powers in relation to the House of Commons. The acquired and 
traditional right of the Lower House to initiate Money Bills 
could with difficulty be weakened, but some attempt might be 
made to remove the responsibility of deciding exactly what is a 
Money Bill. Under the Parliament Act it lies with the Speaker 
to declare what is and what is not a Money Bill. This duty 
might perhaps be transferred to a Joint Standing Committee of 
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both Houses, who would be greatly helped in their task if an 
attempt had previously been made, in the Act constituting the 
reformed House, to define within very narrow limits and in 
precise terms the exact nature of a Money Bill. Whilst the new 
Upper House would not have the right to impose taxation, or to 
alter any taxation which was imposed in a Money Bill for the 
current financial year, they might have power to amend outside 
the current financial year, as in the case of the land tax. They 
might also have co-ordinate power with the Lower House in the 
case of proposals involving expenditure based on a new principle 
of taxation or even on an entirely new form of expenditure, 
Under these latter proposals, whilst it would be the duty of the 
Upper House to scrutinise any novel expansion of national 
expenditure or mode of raising revenue, it would be the peculiar 
function of the Lower House to find the money for ‘ footing the 
bill.’ 

A point that needs consideration is that of the right of Ministers 
to speak in both Houses. By this is usually meant the right of 
holders of certain important offices—e.g., the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary—to speak on important occasions in either 
House. This suggestion is perhaps most commonly made when a 
member of Parliament, who has been promoted to the Lords, 
finds that his new position debars him from being Prime Minister 
or possibly even leader of his party. There are a number of quite 
obvious arguments in support of the proposal. It would appear 
at first sight desirable for the chief Ministers to be able to defend 
their Administration in either House on critical or important 
occasions, or to expound matters of high policy. But there are, 
perhaps, stronger arguments against it. Leading Ministers are 
already severely overworked, and to make them argue with two 
different sets of critics, one of which would be unfamiliar, would 
impose an added strain upon them. The great present need is 
for the chief Ministers to have more time for reflection, not more 
opportunity for talking. What was given as a right might come 
to be interpreted as a duty. Ministers might be compelled to 
speak constantly in both Houses. Those very Ministers who 
would be expected to speak most frequently in both Houses would 
be those who would have had imposed upon them the exhausting 
task of speaking and arguing at international conferences: at 
Geneva and elsewhere. This might seem an argument for 
putting the Prime Minister in the Lords, where he would be less 
busy, and allowing him to speak in the Commons. But nowadays 
it is essential for the head of the Government to be in intimate 
touch with the Commons, on the continued support of which the 
fate of the Government depends. Lack of touch between the 
Prime Minister and the Commons can only be looked upon as a 
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very serious thing, since this House must always remain the 
chief legislative body, the main duties, although not the sole 
duties, of the Upper House being concerned with revision. 

In describing these various plans for dealing with the Upper 
House, I have not discussed any schemes in detail. I have 
allowed myself, however, to make quite plain my opinion that 
the hereditary principle is obsolete and anomalous in any active 
branch of the Legislature. Whilst any vestige of it remains it 
is liable to turn the scale in a contest between the two Houses. 
Normal and necessary powers can never again be exercised by a 
hereditary House without provoking irrelevant partisan agitation. 
The hereditary principle in a democracy such as ours can only be 


a source of danger in times of crisis. 
ASTOR. 
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MR. DE VALERA AND HIS PROGRAMME 


In less than six months since assuming office, without even com- 
manding an absolute majority in the Dail, Mr. de Valera has 
shown himself to be a far more formidable politician than most 
people had ever imagined. Starting from a position in which it 
seemed almost impossible for him to adopt any reckless course 
without being held in check by his allies of the Labour Party and 
among the Independents, he has developed his revolutionary 
programme step by step with most remarkable skill, carrying a 
majority of the Dail with him at every stage, and leading it on 
until it has accorded him such extraordinary powers that he is 
already virtually a dictator. He has avoided the danger of a 
split in his Cabinet by the simple expedient of sending to Ottawa 
the two Ministers who were most likely to disagree with the more 
recent developments of his policy, and whose departments were 
most affected by the revolutionary measures he has introduced, 
When he had persuaded the Dail, at the outset of the ‘ economic 
war,’ to invest the Cabinet with dictatorial powers, Mr. Cosgrave 
and his supporters made a strenuous effort to insist that the Dail 
should be summoned to consider any crisis which might arise. 
Once again Mr. de Valera succeeded in obtaining his desires, by 
agreeing that the Dail might be summoned at any time, but only 
on the petition of a majority of its members. In practice that 
means that he need no longer trouble about the Dail unless the 
Labour Party terminates the alliance which has by this time 
grown almost inseparable. And even if the Labour Party should 
break away, it is extremely improbable that the Irish Republican 
Army would allow the Dail to meet for the purpose of turning 
Mr. de Valera out of office, when it can count upon carrying out a 
successful coup d’éat at any time. 

Whatever one may think of the revolutionary programme 
which Mr. de Valera has set himself to carry out, there is no 
denying that he has shown himself a most formidable political 
strategist. The prevalent conception of him outside of Ireland 
is very widely mistaken. It is customary to describe him as a 
morbid fanatic who can think of nothing but the oppression of 
Ireland under Elizabeth or Cromwell. He is believed to be so 
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steeped in the wrongs of past Irish history that he is unable to 
look ahead. Yet his record during the past six months would 
seem to prove quite the contrary. For the past five years, since 
he agreed to enter the Dail, he has preached a programme of 
complete economic and social reconstruction in Ireland. It has 
been widely assumed that his proposals were mere claptrap, and 
that they were so revolutionary and impracticable that he could 
not possibly intend to carry them out if ever he obtained control. 
Yet he has been doing no more than carry out that programme, 
step by step, with methodical consistency. Far from being 
absorbed in the past, he is already engaged in achieving, under 
great difficulties, a complete economic and social revolution. In 
s0 far as he appeals to the past, he is not concerned with Cromwell 
or Queen Elizabeth, but with Wolfe Tone, the pioneer and high 
prophet of revolutionary Irish nationalism during the French 
Revolution, and with the programme which Patrick Pearse and 
James Connolly and the other authors of the Dublin insurrection 
in 1916 had clearly mapped out. 

That he would have been entrusted with office, if the Irish 
electorate had really believed that he had such a programme in 
view at the elections of last February, may well be doubted. 
Writing in this Review in April last, I pointed out the main causes 
of Mr. Cosgrave’s defeat at the elections. In estimating Mr. de 
Valera’s chances of success it is necessary to consider how far 
those causes still operate in his favour. First among them was 
the fact that Mr. Cosgrave and his young Ministers had been 
in office continuously for ten years, and had incurred the un- 
popularity which any Ministry must incur in so long a period. 
Undoubtedly a large proportion of the electorate decided to vote 
against Mr. Cosgrave in the sincere belief that a change of Govern- 
ment was desirable in principle, in order to introduce new blood 
and new ideas into an Administration which had been entirely in 
the hands of a small group since 1922. It was believed that 
Mr. de Valera had accepted the Treaty as a basis upon which to 
work ; and that, as the constitutional Opposition, his party were 
entitled to an innings. Many other reasons combined to bring 
down Mr. Cosgrave’s Government. One was the deliberate policy 
of Mr. Blythe in keeping the Irish income tax at a low level in 
order to attract rich residents and English capital into the Free 
State, while he refused to spend money lavishly on unemployment 
relief. Another was Mr. Blythe’s refusal to sanction various 
schemes for industrial development or public works which did not 
seem likely to pay their way or to be economically sound. Another 
was his strict pursuit of economies which involved many dismissals 
from the public service and many disappointments to applicants 
for local patronage. While Mr. Blythe’s financial policy had 
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made the Government unpopular, the main campaign against the 
Cosgrave Ministry was on the ground that it pampered the rich 
and disregarded the claims of the poor. It was denounced for 
public extravagance in paying excessively high salaries to civil 
servants and judges and Cabinet Ministers, and especially to 
the Governor-General. Mr. de Valera’s party claimed that they 
could reduce the Budget by £2,000,000 within six months without 
impairing the efficiency of administration. 

But, more than any other cause, the Fianna Fail Party won 
votes by its concentrated campaign against payment of the land 
annuities to Great Britain. It had found legal experts of high 
standing who staked their professional reputation on the opinion 
that the land annuities were not legally due to the British Govern- 
ment. Mr. Cosgrave was accordingly accused of reckless extrava- 
gance on the one hand, in providing for his own friends who 
enjoyed high salaries or low rates of income tax, and on the other 
of paying to the British Government an annual tribute of 
£3,000,000 which he might legally withhold. All over the country 
that propaganda gradually brought the Cosgrave Ministry into 
discredit. It told against him specially in the ‘ congested’ 
districts of the west, where denunciation of the land annuities 
gradually assumed the character of a ‘No Rent’ campaign. The 
small farmers, who had never hoped to escape having to pay the 
annuities with which they were liquidating the purchase of their 
farms under various Land Acts, began to realise that if Mr. de 
Valera were returned to power their liability to pay the annuities 
would be called in question; whereas Mr. Cosgrave and_ his 
Ministers would always enforce payment with the severity which 
they had shown since the beginning of the civil war in 1922, 
Mr. de Valera always insisted that the annuities must still be paid, 
but that the money would be spent in Ireland on agricultural 
development. But the small farmers had their own views on the 
subject, and their chief interest was to have a pretext for refusing 
to pay. 

Until the full effects of Mr. de Valera’s ‘ new economic policy ’ 
(to use the phrase which his spokesmen have borrowed boldly from 
the Russian analogy) are clearly apparent, the small farmers all 
through the crowded counties from Donegal to Kerry will most 
probably be convinced that a temporary dislocation of markets 
is well worth the sacrifice, if it results in abolishing their obligation 
to pay the land purchase annuities. The small farmers are, 
broadly speaking, in the same position as any working men in this 
country who have contracted agreements with a building society 
to buy their houses by instalments spread over a number of years. 
At the time of making the agreement it seemed extremely good 
business, and the annual instalments have been less than the old 
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rents which gave no hope of owning the land. But the possibility 
of escaping all future payment must make a strong appeal to any 
small farmer who is suffering from trade depression. There have 
been so many revisions of rents in the past fifty years under 
successive Land Acts that complete repudiation must seem neither 
impossible of attainment nor as immoral a proposition as might be 
expected. And the effects of Mr. de Valera’s economic policy will 
have to be much more serious than they are as yet, before the 
tenant farmers decide that it is better to abandon the hopes which 
he has raised and resume the former regularity of their payments. 
Moreover, the ‘economic war’ hits the small farmer much less 
acutely than is generally believed. The chief loss has been 
incurred by the graziers in the depopulated midlands who find 
they cannot sell their cattle. But the life of the small farmers 
west of the Shannon (where nearly half the 2,000,000 of the Irish 
Free State population are congregated) is very largely self- 
contained. Along the coast the small holdings produce very little 
beyond their own requirements of food; and a great many of 
Mr. de Valera’s supporters are not directly concerned by any 
restrictions upon the cattle trade. They have progressed 
surprisingly little from the conditions of a hundred years ago 
when potatoes were almost the only food they knew. The 
improvements have been chiefly in their housing, and in the 
marketing of eggs and the small supplies of butter which they 
contribute through the co-operative creameries. They have 
enjoyed gradually improving markets for the small surplus, which 
lias given them a slight increase of material wealth. But the 
possibility of escaping the burden of land annuities will, for some 
time at least, outweigh the immediate loss they are already 
suffering. 

The agricultural labourers, and especially the unemployed, 
are also unlikely to be deterred at first. They have of course been 
the chief supporters of the Irish Labour Party. But the Labour 
Party has steadily lost seats to Fianna Fail, as Fianna Fail has 
increased its promises of subsidies and other aids to the poorest 
section of the people. At the last election only seven candidates 
of the Irish Labour Party were returned to the Dail. Their leader 
in the last Dail, Mr. T. J. O’Connell, lost his seat, and his place as 
chairman was taken by Mr. Norton, who had not previously been 
of any special note. Mr. Norton soon announced proudly that, 
as the Labour Party held the balance of power in the new Dail, 
Mr. de Valera would have to do what it dictated. But an inter- 
view between Mr. de Valera and the Labour leaders in Dublin soon 
showed that they had found the basis of a close alliance. In the 
Dail Mr. Norton devoted his first speech chiefly to an attack on 
the Cosgrave Government for having shown no sympathy with 
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the working class, and he announced that Labour would support 
Fianna Fail chiefly for that reason. But in the Senate Mr. 
Thomas Johnson, who has long been the ablest of the Labour 
leaders, welcomed the new Government in terms which suggested 
plainly that the Fianna Fail programme would have Labour’s 
warm support. That was why Labour’s early anxieties about the 
results of any conflict with the British Government over the Bill 
to remove the Oath of Allegiance played so small a part in the 
subsequent controversy. Mr. Johnson denounced resistance to 
the Bill on the ground that it was delaying the important pro- 
gramme of social reconstruction which he was awaiting. He 
accepted entirely the claim by Fianna Fail that the Oath of 
Allegiance was a purely domestic question on which negotiations 
with London were unnecessary. The new social and economic 
programme was soon afterwards revealed in Mr. MacEntee’s most 
remarkable Budget statement. In his determination to discredit 
the Cosgrave régime Mr. MacEntee opened his statement with an 
extraordinary survey of the Irish public debt, which was certainly 
not calculated to assist his later announcement that new borrow- 
ing would be necessary. Making the picture appear as black 
as possible, he capitalised the land annuities as part of the State 
debt, without even mentioning that the State was entitled to 
collect the interest upon it from the tenant farmers in lieu of rent. 
By capitalising the land annuities, and also the Royal Irish 
Constabulary pensions (which, as Mr. Blythe pointed out, was as 
unreasonable as it would be to capitalise the cost of the Civil 
Service), he opened his Budget by declaring that the total publit 
debt of the Free State, after allowing for all assets, was no less than 
£115,000,000. Revenue, he proceeded, had fallen heavily during 
the past year owing to trade depression ; and he made an elaborate 
calculation in gold ounces of the depreciation of Irish capital and 
assets through the departure of the British Government from 
the gold standard. The obvious purpose of this deliberately 
discouraging picture of the situation was to provide pretexts 
for the drastic new taxation which he imposed. The main 
features of the new taxation were to raise the Irish income and 
super tax rates to the level adopted in Lord Snowden’s emergency 
Budget of last autumn while at the same time granting special 
exemptions on dividends derived from Irish investments, of which 
the new Government would issue an approved list, and a long 
schedule of new protective tariffs. In ordinary conditions this 
drastic increase of income tax would be no more than a matter 
of financial controversy. But the Budget contained provisions 
which showed quite plainly that it was intended to penalise 
certain firms whose directorates were known to be out of sympathy 
with the new political and economic programme. Mr. Blythe had 
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said repeatedly, in justification of the lower income tax level, that 
he hoped to attract rich people to live in Ireland, and that his 
policy had already produced that result to an increasing extent. 
He had frequently said that if even a dozen of the few wealthy 
people who still lived in Ireland were to leave the country, the 
Exchequer would lose more than it could gain by raising the tax 
tothe English level. But Mr. MacEntee has not only repudiated 
that policy, but deliberately made taxation of certain big industries 
in the Free State higher than what they would have to pay if they 
transferred their business to Great Britain. 

It was shown in the Budget debates that the Guinness 
breweries will actually have to pay higher taxation (as the cor- 
poration profits tax is still kept on, in addition to the English 
level of the new income and super tax) than they need pay if they 
removed their business from Dublin. The Budget proposals in 
this respect are all the more provocative because it is well known 
that Guinness and a few other large industries in Dublin will find 
it impossible to maintain their large export trade if Imperial 
Preference is withdrawn from the Free State in November. 
Messrs. Jacob, the biscuit manufacturers, had issued a public 
statement before the Budget was introduced saying that they 
would be obliged to transfer their Dublin business to Liverpool 
if Imperial Preference were withdrawn. But so far from mini- 
mising the difficulties of these firms, in view of the probable 
withdrawal of Imperial Preference, Mr. MacEntee has imposed 
taxation upon their profits at a higher rate if they decide to remain 
in Dublin. Still more remarkable was the deliberate discrimina- 
tion against the largest tobacco factory in Dublin, which had been 
opened a few years ago by the Imperial Tobacco Company. The 
Budget, in increasing the tax on tobacco, allowed a special rebate 
to all Irish manufacturing firms which had been founded prior to 
1922—a provision which was obviously aimed at excluding the 
new factory from its benefits. Messrs. Gallaher have replied by 
closing down their Dublin factory at once ; and Mr. de Valera’s 
newspaper merely announces that various foreign firms are already 
cousidering purchase of the factory for some other industry. 
There was no suggestion of any compromise or mitigation of the 
new taxes, which immediately produced other inevitable results. 
Lord Powerscourt, who has been chairman of the Irish Sweep- 
Stakes and has earned wide popularity by his public spirit, 
announced that owing to the new scale of taxation he would 
be unable to keep up his property in Wicklow, and that he 
was offering it for sale. A few days later came the still more 
ominous announcement that Bishop Plunket, who some years ago 
inherited the immense fortune of Lord Ardilaun, was similarly 
offering his estate near Dublin for sale. His departure from 
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Ireland would mean that one branch of the Guinness family will 
go. That the Guinness breweries would be closed down was all 
the more probable. But a close examination of the Budget 
suggests that even this result has been expected. The Budget 
provides special rebates to the small brewers in Ireland, whose 
business would naturally benefit greatly if Guinness were to go. 
A substantial rebate has been granted on the first 5000 barrels, 
which, though it means nothing to a great brewery like Guinness, 
may well raise the hopes of the small brewers. 

The Budget, with its wholesale imposition of new tariffs on 
imports, left no room to doubt that the new policy was designed 
to cut down Anglo-Irish trade ruthlessly. It was soon followed 
by a new measure for the control of manufactures in the Free 
State, deliberately framed to discourage English capital. No new 
industries could be started in the Free State except by licence 
from the Government, which would require that the controlling 
interest of the industry must rest with nationals of the Free State. 
These far-reaching measures had all been proposed before the 
controversy with the British Government over the land annuities 
reached a serious stage. Meanwhile Mr. de Valera kept up the 
pretence of being seriously interested in participating at the 
Ottawa Conference. So long as the Irish delegation was preparing 
to go to Ottawa, it was impossible to say for certain that he 
intended to go far beyond his election programme and to aim 
boldly at secession from the British Commonwealth. The Labour 
Party especially were nervous on that matter, and they were 
receiving anxious inquiries from the Labour Party in England, 
who were willing to back them up to a certain point, but could 
not be expected to support the secession of the Free State from 
the Commonwealth. Mr. de Valera’s handling of that delicate 
situation has been, from a tactical point of view, masterly. He 
has kept up the appearance of intending to abide within his 
election pledges, while creating step by step a situation in which 
wider developments would inevitably follow. He had announced 
in his election programme that the land annuities would not be 
paid to the British Government. Mr. MacEntee’s Budget state- 
ment was curiously vague concerning them. He explained that the 
Executive would refuse to hand them over unless the question 
was judicially settled in favour of the British Government ; and 
he foreshadowed a much less severe Budget next year if the land 
annuities could be retained. But he did not indicate what was 
being done with the moneys received from the tenant farmers in 
the meantime. Mr. de Valera did not mention the subject to the 
British Government until after he had issued a statement of his 
intentions to the American Press. When the Dominions Office 
raised the question it assumed much larger proportions. Not only 
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the’ land annuities, but the R.I.C. pensions and other grants 
hitherto paid annually under agreements between the two 
Governments, were to be withheld. The annual payments in- 
volved were thus increased from £3,000,000 to £5,000,000. When 
discussions with the British Government became inevitable Mr. 
de Valera was fully prepared to stultify any offer of arbitration. 
As he had consistently refused to admit the principle of settling 
inter-Commonwealth disputes without reference to the League 
of Nations or the Hague, agreement was almost unthinkable 
unless he was willing to compromise. He did not even mention 
that the moneys were being paid into a suspensory fund (of which 
no mention had been made in Mr. MacEntee’s Budget speech), 
and he easily reached a deadlock in discussion with Mr. J. H. 
Thomas. 

The Irish Labour Party still held the balance in the Dail, and 
they were not only committed to their own pledge to avoid 
any open conflict with the British Government, but were being 
subjected to strong pressure from the Labour Party at West- 
minster to produce a compromise on the land annuities question. 
But Mr. MacEntee’s Budget had already brought about an irre- 
vocable alliance between Labour and Fianna Fail. The Budget 
had made special provision for two impending measures of legisla- 
tion—one to extend the limits of the Old Age Pensions Act, which 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Ministry had always refused to extend, and the 
other to increase the scope of the military service pensions payable 
to the casualties of the civil war. Both those measures were 
calculated to catch votes ; but they were as nothing to the bribes 
which Mr. MacEntee’s Budget offered, in spite of the dismal 
picture he had presented of the Free State finances. A grant of 
£250,000 was to be made in relief of rates on agricultural land. 
To provide milk for necessitous children there would be another 
grant of £100,000; and the same amount would be given, to 
relieve unemployment, in aid of housing schemes undertaken 
before September. There would be a further £350,000 for public 
health work, minor roads, and arterial drainage schemes, and a 
further £150,000 to be used in works to absorb the maximum of 
unemployed labour. Beyond that, an extra {1,000,000 would be 
borrowed on security of the Road Fund, in addition to the £377,000 
already available from the fund. And the local authorities would 
receive new loans, at much lower rates of interest than formerly, 
for local public health and housing schemes. Taking all these 
schemes together, Mr. MacEntee had claimed that the grants in 
aid of unemployment would total {2,150,000. It was no wonder 
that the Irish Labour Party found it impossible to exercise any 
restraining influence upon the new political programme. Mr. de 
Valera had gone far beyond the most daring proposals of the 
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Labour Party for economic and social reconstruction. The rich 
were to be taxed even at a rate higher than that in England. The 
unemployed were to be given not only subsidised employment, but 
also housing schemes on a vast scale. The small farmers were being 
persuaded that the land annuities need never be paid to England ; 
and for their own part they would see that the annuities would fall 
in arrears. And apart from all this programme of open bribery to 
the electorate, the new economic policy was to transform the 
whole organisation of the country’s economic life. The bacon, 
butter, and eggs produced in Ireland were in future to be con- 
sumed at home instead of being sold to England ; and the British 
manufactures which had hitherto been bought in exchange for 
such exports were to be discouraged, so that Ireland might manu- 
facture for its own needs. Gallaher’s factory might go; Jacob's 
might go ; and even Guinness, with its great export trade, might 
go. But they had never been chiefly concerned with the Irish 
market, and the small tobacco factories and breweries and other 
factories would be encouraged to capture the home market thus 
left open to them, providing employment in many local centres 
instead of only in Dublin. 

That programme was already being expounded on many 
platforms when the trouble over the land annuities reached its 
climax. The British Government’s proposals to levy a duty on 
Irish imports of cattle, and agricultural produce generally, were 
announced when the programme was just developing. Far from 
being deterred, Mr. de Valera and his friends announced their 
joy at being given an opportunity to take drastic measures which 
would revolutionise the country’s economic organisation. They 
had been preaching for years that the dependence of Ireland 
upon trade with England was fundamentally wrong. It had led 
to all the rich lands of the midlands being given up to grazing, 
instead of supporting a large and prosperous peasant population. 
The cattle trade, they had said for years, had been the curse 
of Ireland: To reorganise the system under normal conditions 
would be the work of years. But once the British Government 
themselves imposed prohibitive duties upon Irish cattle, there 
would be a swift and entirely healthy reorganisation. Foreign 
imports would be discouraged and the country would be compelled 
to become self-supporting. The British Government had played 
straight into Mr. de Valera’s hands; so much so indeed that 
one can scarcely avoid the conclusion that he had deliberately 
provoked them into reprisals. By provoking such reprisals Mr. 
de Valera has succeeded in gaining power to an extent which a 
few months ago seemed almost impossible except by a coup d’éat. 
The ‘ economic war ’ was at once made the pretext for demanding 
dictatorial powers. It was perhaps significant that, in the week 
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before the Dail was asked for such powers, the Irish delegation 
sailed for Ottawa. It contained the two Ministers, Mr. Lemass 
and Dr. Ryan, who had been regarded as least inclined to follow 
reckless courses, besides nearly all the principal civil servants in 
Dublin. The futility of their mission was so apparent that it 
had been said freely, in the Dail and elsewhere, that the results 
to be obtained by any possible agreements with the Dominions 
could not justify even the travelling expenses of the delegation. 
Yet practically every important civil servant in Dublin, as well 
as Mr. Dulanty, the High Commissioner in London (whose 
diplomatic abilities had helped greatly in preventing any open 
breach in Whitehall), has been sent on a wild goose chase across 
the Atlantic, while Mr. de Valera and Mr. MacEntee and Mr. 
Aiken and Senator Connolly have accelerated the crisis at home. 
Not the least successful of Mr. de Valera’s tactical moves was 
his approval of Mr. Norton’s last mission to London to see Mr, 
MacDonald as to the chances of resuming negotiations. In so 
doing he satisfied the British Labour Party that he was still in 
earnest in seeking a settlement by conciliation. But on the day 
that Mr. Norton was in London the Irish Labour Party voted 
with Mr. de Valera’s followers for the Emergency Powers Bill 
which has established him as a dictator. 

For years Mr. de Valera has preached that Ireland must become 
a self-contained country, and that its dependence upon trade with 
England must be brought to an end. His record during the 
past six months shows him to be a realist, much rather than 
a visionary, in politics. He has even admitted in the past few 
weeks that trade with other countries than England probably 
never can be built up. But he has never disguised the fact that 
such a self-contained Ireland would have to do without many 
things which it has recently enjoyed. His conviction is that a 
poor but self-contained and independent existence is preferable 
to dependence upon another country. Such doctrine does not 
necessarily imply even that he is radically hostile to England. 
He desires only independence and the simple life. That he has 
already within six months advanced so rapidly towards the con- 
summation of his programme is proof of his great tactical 
abilities as a politician, whatever one may think of his notions 
of economics. The few big industries which have helped to make 
Dublin an important city will almost inevitably disappear if he 
succeeds in carrying out his programme. Much unemployment 
in Dublin will result ; but it does not even follow that he will 
at once lose his popularity in the poorer parts of Dublin. To 
the unemployed and to the half-starved casual labourers in the 
Dublin slums his policy provides, at least for the present, doles 
and housing schemes which would never have been introduced 
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by his predecessors. How long the illusion will last is another 
matter. He has already asked and obtained from the Dail a 
special vote of {2,000,000 to tide over the emergency which he 
has created. The whole Budget has been thrown into chaos by 
the ‘ economic war,’ and reckless finance must lead very quickly 
to inflation. Prices will inevitably rise, and the loans which 
Mr. MacEntee foreshadowed in his Budget will be very difficult 
to raise—even though a year ago the loans floated by Mr. Cosgrave 
were actually quoted at a higher figure in New York than the 
British War Loan. Meanwhile Mr. Cosgrave and the Opposition 
are completely powerless. The Dail has risen until October and 
cannot be summoned sooner unless the majority combine against 
Mr. de Valera. In that case the menace of the I.R.A., who 
have been steadily recruiting their numbers and obtaining new 
supplies of arms in addition to those which remained hidden in 
the secret dumps since the end of the civil war, would materialise 
at once. Resentment among the prosperous farmers is wide- 
spread already, but they also are powerless in face of the new 
dictatorship. The ultimate goal of Mr. de Valera, and still more 
of the I.R.A.—whose leaders are notoriously in sympathy with 
Russian Communism—still remains to be revealed. That Mr. 
de Valera himself desires to break away from the British Common- 
wealth is well known. He even told the Senate, quite early in 
the present controversy when he moved the second reading of 
the Oath Abolition Bill, that he personally believed that Ireland 
had a ‘ more prosperous career ’ before her in complete separation 
from the Commonwealth than as a member of it. Its advantages 
he admitted, but he holds that the disadvantages of the association 
are greater than the advantages. 

Two larger problems still remain. One is whether the Left 
Wing will force Mr. de Valera to establish not only a Republic 
but a Communist State. The other is whether the Catholic 
Church will be able to calla halt, if that is the real object of the 
I.R.A. Only last year the Irish hierarchy decreed a formal 
excommunication of all who belonged to certain specified societies 
which were admittedly Communist in their aims. At the same 
time they denounced, though without actually naming the I.R.A., 
a secret society which was attempting to override constitutional 
government by armed defiance of law. The I.R.A. have not 
forgotten that condemnation of their activities. If they gain 
control, there may yet be an open conflict between them and 
the Catholic Church. What Mr. de Valera’s attitude would be 
in such a conflict is a question which no one can yet answer for 
certain. He not only is a practising Catholic, but has identified 
himself closely with such religious celebrations as the pilgrimage 
up Croagh Patrick, where he served Mass on the mountain top 
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in the early morning. The time may come soon when he will 
- have to choose between his religious and his political associations. 
It will be known then whether he is in reality the Irish Kerensky, 
or whether he is a more formidable revolutionary than he has 


even yet shown himself to be. 
DENIS GWYNN. 
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GERMANY—DICTATORSHIP OR CHAOS? 


On Saturday, August 13, a decisive interview took place between 
President Hindenburg and Herr Hitler ; it was short and dramatic. 
They never even sat down. Obviously all the preparatory work 
had been done beforehand during the long conferences between 
Hitler and Chancellor von Papen and in the negotiations with the 
Minister of Defence, General von Schleicher. -These took place 
the very same day as the Presidential interview and lasted many 
hours. There was an atmosphere of great tension. People were 
asking themselves what would happen if Hitler were refused the 
Chancellorship, which, according to his Press, he so badly wanted, 
or what the developments would be if he actually were offered it 
and declined to take it on any but his own as yet unacceptable 
conditions. A coup d’éat? A march on Berlin @ la Mussolini? 
Quiet surrender to the facts would appear absurd from a revo- 
lutionary and emotional movement like Hitler’s, whatever his 
assurances of the ‘ legality’ of his methods. Even if his desire 
for it were genuine, the hysterical frenzy to which he has whipped 
up his 13,000,000 followers is not a thing that can be controlled 
or even measured. The conditions on which President Hinder- 
burg offered Hitler a share in the Government proved unacceptable 
to the Nazi leader. He demanded everything or nothing. He 
wanted to be made a dictator, and on such terms that the aged 
Field-Marshal declared he could not assume the responsibility of 
agreeing to them. Thus at least for the time being the attempt 
to canalise Hitler’s movement into General von Schleicher’s 
channels has failed. The whole position would be ridiculous were 
it not so tragic. If it is remembered that only quite recently, 
in the bitter fight for the Presidency of the German Republic, 
Hindenburg and Hitler were opposed to each other as the respec- 
tive representatives of law and order and of violence and political 
adventure, the irony of fate which has compelled Hindenburg to 
offer office to Hitler assumes supreme proportions. It is also an 
indication of the direction in which Germany has travelled during 
the last few months. 

The month of July for two successive years has seen the most 
unsuspected and spectacular developments in Germany. Last 
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year, on the 13th, there broke out a banking crisis so acute that 
it assumed the character of a national or even an international 
calamity. Owing to certain personal rivalries or dislikes, and 
owing to the clumsiness of the Briining Government as well as 
that of the Reichsbank, the crash of the Darmstadter Bank was 
not averted in time. This cost the country a great deal of money 
and a great deal of prestige. And the whole episode left every- 
body with the feeling that nothing still worse than the so-called 
‘13th of July’ could happen to Germany—in fact that this time 
the proverbial rockbottom had been reached. But precisely a 
year. and a week later, on July 20, 1932, there has happened 
another event in the destinies of Germany, which has completely 
eclipsed the 1931 episode. The coup d'état, or rather coup de 
thédtre, that suddenly took place in Prussia on July 20 would 
have filled the world with rollicking laughter had it happened, 
say, in Albania or some musical-comedy country, where such 
things are usual. But that it should have happened in Germany— 
in Prussia, of all places—is a tragedy the full measure of which it 
is difficult even to estimate. 

At 10 a.m. that day a conference took place between Chancellor 
von Papen and leading members of the so-called temporary or 
‘business’ Government of Prussia—Herr Hirtsiefer (deputy 
Prime Minister), Herr Severing (Minister of the Interior), and 
Herr Klepper. The Chancellor told these gentlemen that, in the 
opinion of his Government, law and order were threatened in 
Prussia, and that therefore the President of the Republic was by 
an emergency decree appointing him (the Chancellor) as special 
Commissioner and Prime Minister of Prussia. He in his turn 
had decided to appoint Dr. Bracht, the well-known Burger- 
master of Essen, as his deputy. The Prussian Prime Minister, 
Otto Braun, and Herr Severing were to consider themselves as 
relieved of their respective offices. Herr Severing replied that he 
did not recognise the validity of the Presidential decree, and 
would only surrender to force. Herr Hirtsiefer also protested. 
Thereupon a second Presidential decree was signed declaring 
Berlin and the province of Brandenburg in a stage of siege and 
placing all executive power into the hands of the Minister of 
National Defence. An officer of the Reichswehr and two soldiers 
‘occupied ’ the Prussian State Ministry. Herr Otto Braun sent 
a letter to Herr von Papen demanding the reasons of all this, 
and the Prussian Government lodged a complaint against the 
Government of the Reich with the Supreme Court at Leipzig. 
Furthermore, it refused to meet under the presidency of Herr 
von Papen. Herr Severing was removed from his office by force, 
and later in the day the other Ministers shared his fate. A 
number of prominent permanent officials were dismissed. The 
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head of the Berlin police, Herr Grzesinski, his deputy, Dr. Weiss, 
and the officer commanding the police force, Herr Heimannsberg, 
were suddenly arrested, released, and, in the case of the latter, 
rearrested to be released again. 

All this happened within twenty-four hours or so. Did a 
revolution break out ? Was there a general strike? Did the 
members of the Government that has ruled in Prussia for so 
long offer any resistance ? A lieutenant and two soldiers proved 
sufficient to kick out the heads of two army corps of a heavily 
armed police force, to incarcerate them and throw out of office 
a whole Government, whose normal job would appear to include 
such a thing as the protection of the State against the usurpers 
of power! But the Prussian Ministers did nothing of the kind, 
Perhaps it is a proof of their great patriotism and statesmanship 
that they preferred their own disgrace to civil war, which would 
have resulted had they offered armed opposition. Perhaps also 
they realised the futility of an appeal to arms and knew beforehand 
that they would fail. Whether they were actuated by great 
political wisdom, or whether they just submitted to brute force, 
their exit was both undignified and pathetic. Could anybody in 
his right senses have imagined for a moment that the Supreme 
Court in Leipzig would find Chancellor von Papen’s action illegal, 
would annul it and demand the reinstatement of Prussia’s old 
Government ? And what would have been the position supposing 
this had been the case? Did they fancy that in such an eventu- 
ality Herr von Papen would retire and apologise to them? There 
is no need to be a learned German lawyer to know that, even if the 
grounds on which the Prussian Government was kicked out were 
true, still the action of Herr von Papen was anti-constitutional. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to bring any convincing proof that 
these grounds were in any way justified; in fact, the hatred 
between the Communists and the Socialists is so notorious that 
to accuse the Socialists Braun and Severing of favouring the 
Communists is manifestly absurd. Whatever the legal aspect, 
however, an officer and two men seem to have been far more 
eloquent than the Constitution. They represented power, and 
that settled it. Meanwhile the anti-socialistic reaction in Prussia 
continues. One after the other the leading civil servants who 
are known to belong to the Social Democratic Party are being 
dismissed or temporarily suspended, and the party itself is being 
turned into a sort of pariah in German political life. An almost 
animal hatred of the Social Democrats is the only thing the other 
parties have in common. This hatred was suddenly allowed to 
break out with particular vigour—in fact, at times it seemed as 
if it were deliberately encouraged by those in authority. And 
it must not be forgotten that these events took place at a time 
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when an election campaign, unprecedented in its bitterness, was 
reaching its final stage. On July 31 Germany was once again to 
elect a new Reichstag, because Herr von Papen had seen fit to 


dissolve the previous one. 
There is nothing new in the fundamental causes of these 


developments. Those who have kept in close touch with the 
political and economic life of Germany could see them coming 
for some considerable time. The wave of violent reaction that 
js now sweeping over Germany did not start with the dismissal 
of the Briining Cabinet and the substitution of the so-called 
‘Baron’s Government ’ under von Papen, or with the Prussian 
coup d'état. And readers of the Nineteenth Century and After will 
perhaps remember that as long ago as September 1930 I ventured 
to express doubts about the policy of the universally admired 
and universally overestimated Dr. Briining. He it was who dis- 
solved the Reichstag at that time without any tangible reason, 
but with the very definite purpose of getting rid of the Social 
Democratic Party. The Socialists were then the most numerous 
party in the Reichstag, and it was difficult or impossible to rule 
against or without them. It was the Chancellor’s hope to bring 
about a union between the various middle parties, his own party, 
the Centre, and the Right wing—in other words, to free him- 
self from the necessity of socialistic support by the creation of a 
powerful bloc bourgeois. This calculation failed. The Socialists 
were not crushed, but the very allies Briining was seeking suffered 
severe setbacks. Those who benefited most, however, by 
Briining’s ill-advised manceuvre were the two extreme wings, 
the Nazis and the Communists. Over 100 followers of Hitler 
were elected to that Reichstag, and this was met with universal 
consternation. The world and Briining himself breathed a sigh 
of relief when the Socialist Loebe was re-elected President of the 
Reichstag and when those very Socialists whose removal from 
power Briining had tried to engineer agreed to support him and 
his Government. 

There followed a period of about two years, when Briining’s 
authority was really supreme. Not only the great personal 
integrity of the man and his obvious disinterestedness, but also 
the realisation of the fact that he alone stood between order and 
chaos, gave the Chancellor a unique position both at home and 
abroad. Contrary to the opinion of most people, I consider that 
Dr. Briining’s period of office has been disastrous for Germany. 
And I am not being wise after the event, for I have repeatedly 
criticised his activities while he was still in power. Admittedly, 
the world crisis was against him; admittedly, he might have 

1 E.g., ‘The Enigma of Germany,’ in the Nineteenth Century and After 
March 1932. 
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received more support from England and France, although it is 
difficult to see why and how. But almost everything he has done 
or has omitted to do has been fraught with most devastating 
consequences : the notorious ‘ Anschluss ’ business ; the unneces- 
sary and ill-fated 1930 elections that let in Hitler; his attempt 
to rule with Socialist support against the Socialists and the policy 
of fighting the Hitlerites while at the same time making over- 
tures to them ; his treatment of some of the fundamental internal 
issues; the 13th of July; the way he tackled the Presidential 
election ; the appointment of General Groener to the two important 
posts of Minister of the Defence and the Interior, and his sub- 
sequent abandonment under Nazi pressure (Groener had dared 
to take action against the Hitlerites). These are only a few cases. 

And was it not Briining who completely abolished parliamen- 
tarism in Germany and ruled her by Presidential decrees under 
paragraph 48 of the Constitution ? Was it not he who really put 
an end to personal freedom, democracy, and even unrestricted 
private property, by issuing these innumerable emergency decrees 
that were meant to regulate everything, but at the same time 
disorganised a great deal? He toured the capitals of Europe and 
persuaded everybody that he alone could deal with the German 
situation, and asked for support and understanding. He got a 
fair share of it, both at home and abroad ; but did he deal with 
anything ? He was continuously drifting, but in an unknown 
direction. In 1930 he should have either compelled the Nazis to 
join the Government or have suppressed their movement alto- 
gether. In those days it was still possible. He did neither, but 
seemed to play into their hands in an astounding way. They 
began to flood the country with their speakers, agitators, and 
propaganda ; they were winning the elections to one local Diet 
after another. Briining obstinately pursued his policy of treating 


them like his worst enemies one day and of inviting their friendly - 


co-operation the next. His Socialist supporters he treated like 
mud, and seldom concealed the fact that if only he could find 
support elsewhere he would have no hesitation in abandoning this 
somewhat compromising alliance with the Socialists for something 
more congenial: a man who certainly did not seek any benefit 
for himself, but one whose long ambiguous and provocative 
drifting prepared the way for civil war in Germany. Briining’s 
object was ostensibly to keep Germany going as best he could 
until the crisis was over and until some final world settlement 
would become possible. It was all a case of carrying on, of just 
prolonging one’s existence, and the difficulty of his task was 
universally recognised and his courage was greatly admired. He 
was ‘ tolerated’ by everybody, except the Communists and the 
Nazis. But while the latter were getting more and more violent, 
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the former sank into relative insignificance and directed most of 
their vituperations against the Social Democrats, whom they 
accused of betraying the proletariat. 

The position of the Social Democrats in Germany is really 
tragic. They were against the war, but out of patriotism and 
loyalty agreed to put their country above party interests and did 
their duty as good Germans. They received little gratitude for 
that. Then came the catastrophe of 1918. The Kaiser deserted 
his people and his country and took refuge in Holland. Govern- 
ment and authority collapsed. Germany was on the verge of 
Bolshevism and civil war. The Social Democrats stepped in and 
assumed the burden of carrying on the government and keeping 
the State together. They even had the great courage to shoot 
down some of their old comrades who had turned Communist and 
who threatened the civil peace. And they helped to achieve a 
formal conclusion of the war, for the initiation and the loss of 
which they were not responsible. Incidentally, by doing all these 
things they also saved the lives of many a rich industrialist who 
is now financing their enemies and detractors. For years the 
Social Democrats have been the pillars of the State in Germany, 
always putting its interests above those of their party. This is 
more than can be said of the majority of the other parties, who 
have invariably tried to make party capital out of every difficulty. 
Of course, the Socialists have made many mistakes ; they have 
done many things that are open to criticism; they have tried 
when circumstances permitted to achieve and consolidate cer- 
tain privileges for the working classes. But all this sinks into 
insignificance compared to the services they have rendered the 
State. And the continuous defamation of the Socialists in Ger- 
many is the most scandalous piece of ingratitude and deliberate 
misrepresentation that reduces German political life to a level 
unworthy of a great country. 

Charges of every kind of ‘ moral turpitude ’ have been brought 
against the Social Democrats: treason, revolution, corruption, 
incompetence and inefficiency, the imposition of ever-increasing 
social charges. It is this latter thing that has rendered them so 
abhorrent to the bourgeois and capitalist groups, who do not 
tealise that the Social Democrats are their last protection against 
expropriation by either the Nazis or the Communists. People in 
Germany refuse to see that there is really nothing ‘ Marxian’ 
about these Socialists, that they are a petty middle-class Con- 
servative Party, the most stable element in Germany since 
inflation destroyed the old middle classes. No, the Socialists 
have always been represented by demagogues of the Right and 
of the extreme Left as villains who only want to squeeze more 
and more money out of poor Germany to benefit their own class 
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interests! And the hatred has reached such limits that, in the 
words of a brilliant German journalist, people would almost 
prefer a small pogrom to any further direct or indirect capital 
levy. 

In this atmosphere, and under the strong pressure of certain 
reactionary circles, President Hindenburg on May 30 suddenly 
dismissed the Briining Government and appointed Herr von 
Papen as Chancellor. The universal consternation that followed 
is still vivid in everybody’s mind. After two years of apparent 
most intimate collaboration and so soon after his re-election to 
the Presidency, which he owed to Briining and the Social Demo- 
crats, Hindenburg was throwing out the Chancellor in the way one 
dismisses an unworthy servant. Briining fell from Olympus in 
a way he did not deserve, but in a way he should have expected. 

The time for drifting had come to an end. It was n 
to make a definite choice between the Right and the Left. And 
President Hindenburg chose the Right. To use Trotski’s very 
apt simile, the ball that had been placed on top of the pyramid, 
and which was bound to roll down either on the left or on the 
right, came down with a crash on the right. The new Papen 
Government was received with amazement and hostility by all 
the international Press, not to speak of the Republican German 
papers. The Chancellor’s unfortunate record in the United 
States during the war was brought up against him, and Briining’s 
departure was met with a chorus of lamentations. The cause 
of this appears incomprehensible to me. During the war Herr 
von Papen only did his duty and carried out the instructions 
of his chiefs, whoever they were. As to the noble origin of the 
German Chancellor and the composition of his Cabinet, is not a 
definite ‘ Junker ’ Government in Germany infinitely preferable, 
both from a national and international point of view, to a vague 
and heterogeneous agglomeration like the various Briining coali- 
tions? And is not Herr Papen’s Minister of Finance an acknow- 
ledged expert, and his Foreign Minister a very accomplished 
diplomat ? The hostility shown to Herr von Papen and his col- 
leagues on account, of their past record was unfair and unjusti- 
fied. They must be judged on their record since they took office, 
and that is devastating enough. Not one of the objects for which 
they were put into power has been fulfilled, not one of the 
problems solved, not one of the country’s most fundamental 
issues brought even within a measurable distance of any kind of 
settlement. 

Despite all their attempts to get Hitlcr into line with them 
and to get his open or his secret support, they have failed. No 
Government could have gone further out of their way to gain 
the sympathy and the help of the Nazis, on whom attentions and 
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galore have been lavished in vain. Hitler’s answer has 
been plain: everything or nothing. He will never again be 
offered office quite in the same way. But he has rejected Herr 
von Papen’s company and has preferred to take a very great risk. 
The Centre Party, of which Herr von Papen is a dissident, has 
also rejected him; they even prefer Hitler and his Nazis to a 
collaboration with him, and they said so in a most emphatic way. 
Herr von Papen has not been successful in creating even a nucleus 
of parliamentary support for himself by rallying any other parties, 
groups, or individuals to his side. The old Reichstag, which he 
arbitrarily dissolved, was too heterogeneous to do any useful work 
or to produce a clear and stable majority of any kind. But the 
new one, elected on July 31, is even more hopeless. It has no 
possible majority for any single constructive or political action. 
On the other hand, it has a certain majority for every obstruction 
that may break out at any moment with or without the slightest 
provocation. Perhaps the wisest step would be actually to 
provoke a row and then send home this new Reichstag, the com- 
position of which makes its normal functioning as a parliamentary 
machine quite impossible. 

The elections themselves deserve a few comments. The only 
surprise has been the increase in the Communist vote; they 
not only jrecovered all their losses of recent years, but actually 
exceeded the largest figure ever polled by them. This they owe 
entirely to Herr von Papen, who up to the last day of the election 
campaign kept on attacking them with particular bitterness and 
put all the blame for Germany’s political unrest on them. The 
teaction that came was inevitable, but the ten seats gained by 
the Communists are rather more in the nature of an anti-Papen 
demonstration than the sign of a pro-Communist tendency. Thus 
in yet another respect the new Government had failed—namely, 
in keeping down the Communists. That the various ‘ middle’ 
parties would be wiped out in this election was a foregone con- 
clusion. Only the Centre Party, with its close associate the 
Bavarian People’s Party, emerged, as ever, triumphant. This 
purely Roman Catholic, disciplined, and efficient organisation is 
in many ways the most powerful political entity in parliamentary 
Germany. No combination is possible without its support, unless, 
of course, the basis of dictatorial power is substituted for a 
parliamentary one. The Social Democrats lost three seats, but 
did much better than in the various local or Presidential elections. 
Herr Hugenberg and his Deutschnationale seem to have attracted 
a few of Hitler’s former followers, who must have become 
frightened ‘of the revolutionary and anti-capitalistic aspect of 
the Nazi movement. This is symptomatic. Although Herr 
Hitler doubled the number of his votes as compared By the 
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1930 Reichstag, his movement suffered a definite setback in 
comparison to the continuous triumphal advance in the elections 
to the numerous local Diets and the two ballots of the recent fight 
for the Presidency. Herr von Papen and his Ministers did not 
stand—another anomaly of the present position—and could 
therefore neither be elected nor defeated. From a purely parlia- 
mentary point of view, of course, they suffered a crushing defeat, 
For, even assuming that the combined Right would agree to 
support them in the new Reichstag—and this, as we know, is by 
no means the case—the maximum of votes they could hope to 
obtain would be 277 out of 607. If, none the less, they express 
their satisfaction with the results, a different explanation must be 
sought for this curious self-sufficiency. 

Germany is no longer a democratic and parliamentary country, 
and therefore all arithmetic considerations about votes and 
majorities is perfectly futile. It was known before these elections 
that Herr von Papen intended to remain in any circumstances, 
Or perhaps it would be more correct to say General von Schleicher, 
for the Minister of Defence is the real ruler of Germany to-day, 
And it was known beforehand that as long as he has got the 
Reichswehr and the police force at his disposal nothing can affect 
his very firm position. Logically, the Papen-Schleicher Cabinet 
should have shared the fate of the Prussian Ministers so. pic- 
turesquely kicked out by them. Everything they said about the 
Prussian Government not being able to maintain law and order 
or not representing the electorate applies to them in a far greater 
degree. But they claim to be in a very different position. In 
Prussia, they say, the old Government proved incapable of 
keeping down the Communists, the only enemies of the State, 
and even showed them specially favourable treatment. That is 
why it had been necessary to appoint a special Commissioner with 
dictatorial powers, which incidentally has brought about a state 
of latent conflict between the Central Government and all the 
other States composing the Reich, a most serious, or even dan- 
gerous, situation. The attitude of Bavaria and some of the other 
leading States has shown in a sufficiently plain way that in this 
respect also the new Government has made a terrible mess of 
things. But has Herr von Papen’s action in Prussia at least 
brought about the results for which it was undertaken? Previous 
to it a sort of guerilla terrorism between Nazis and Communists 
had been raging for some time ; the number of mutual aggres- 
sions, however, was small, although bad enough for a great and 
civilised race like the Germans. But can this in any way be 
compared to the series of organised outbreaks of murder and 
violence that were perpetrated by the Nazis almost immediately 
after the Prussian coup d'état? This had, indeed, followed a Com- 
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munist riot in Altona. But since we have had Kénigsburg, 
Breslau, Kiel, and a number of other Prussian cities in- which 
savage Nazi murderers and bandits, armed with bombs and even 
in possession of an armoured car, committed a number of crimes 
that cry out to the world. And these were the representatives of 
a movement whom Herr von Papen has described as ‘ constructive 
forces,’ supposed to be true to the Constitution and poetically 
minded national heroes pursuing a great ideal. 

What did he do after these outbreaks? His deputy, Dr. 
Bracht, a man of great intelligence and singular charm, who 
obviously undertook his very unpleasant duties out of patriotism, 
issued a number of warnings. These proved of no consequence. 
The murder wave that had assumed this unprecedented scale 
since August 1, the day after the elections, continued to sweep 
over Germany despite the repeated warnings and threats of the 
Government. It was so perfectly organised, so well prepared, 
that anybody could see the crimes were being directed from some 
mysterious headquarters. First there were only suspicions ; then 
it was proved that the overwhelming majority of the aggressors 
were Nazis and belonged to the S.A. or S.S., assault troops of 
the movement. Still the Government hesitated; it talked, but 
refrained from taking action. Then it did something so supremely 
farcical that it almost looks as if some malicious humorist had’ 
played a practical joke. It compiled and published some statistics 
of the political murders and other acts of violence that had taken 
place between June 1 and July 20! A most useful document for 
a future historian, but not exactly a measure restoring law and 
order or inspiring the terrorised citizen with confidence in the 
Government’s ability to protect his life and his belongings. Any- 
way, the citizen could read that in these six weeks there had 
occurred in Prussia, not counting Berlin, 322 political acts of 
violence; that 72 persons had been killed and 497 wounded; 
furthermore, that in 203 cases the responsibility for starting the 
row rested with the Communists and only in 75 with the Nazis. 
Apart from the fact that in most cases it is impossible to say who 
actually started the quarrel, it may be observed that the Nazi terror 
began on its big scale only after August 1, a period which is not 
yet included, and that no figures are published for the city of 
Berlin. No doubt a further publication will complete this first 
record of the fratricidal warfare that is going on in Germany. 

Meanwhile the Government actually has published a new 
emergency decree against terrorism, which even threatens capital 
punishment, but its practical results have still to be seen. What 
form the German civil war, which exists but is as yet conducted 
under the surface, will take now that Hitler has refused to join 
the Government it is premature to say. Will his followers drive 
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‘him to an adventure? If so, when and how? Will they fee} 
disappointed that he has not taken his chance of participating 
in the Government, and will they revolt against him? Will his 
place be taken by a Goebbels or a Strasser, his rivals as well as his 
lieutenants ? Or will he be able to control his movement and 
preserve that much-talked-about ‘legality,’ which in his case is a 
deliberate misuse of the word? For even if he did accede to 
power in a ‘legal’ way, what is the value of such ‘ legality’ when 
immediately upon establishing himself in power Hitler wants to 
introduce a ‘ legality’ of his own, the basis of which would be 
religious, racial, and class war—in fact, legalised terrorism ? And 
supposing he did get the power into his hands, what could he 
offer his followers apart from these things? He has promised 
them bread, freedom and work. So did Lenin in Russia in 1917, 
A hungry and embittered mob believed him ; we know the rest, 
Jew-baiting and a wild agitation against the Socialists, the Roman 
Catholics, and the idle rich may win an emotional movement 
like Hitler’s millions of supporters for a certain period of time, 
But if he wants to keep them he must offer them something more 
than that. Neither in the sphere of domestic nor in that of 
foreign politics can he offer anything tangible. It is not within 
the scope of this article to discuss the international situation. But 
in the present state of the world’s affairs there is little or nothing 
that any German Government can do in respect of its foreign 
policy. Internally, of course, the wave of terrorism may assume 
the proportions of civil war on a scale very different to the present 
one. There is also always the danger of the disappointed Nazis 
going over to the Communists. The prospects are gloomy. 

For all those who know and admire the many great qualities 
of the German race the present tragic position is a matter of 
particular concern. What can avert complete chaos in Germany ? 
What can stop the further decomposition of a race that has lost 
all sense of measure and of self-esteem? It is hopeless to look 
to the old Republican elements, whose failure the whole world 
has just witnessed. The utter political impotence of the chosen 
leaders of Social Democracy, their total lack of a sense of reality, 
of will to power and of civil courage, is in a large measure respon- 
sible for the present lamentable state of affairs. They had 
Germany in their hands and they could have ruled her to her 
own and to the world’s advantage. But they have lost their 
chance. Herr Breitscheid and Herr Hilferding have invariably 
displayed the absence of even the most fundamental qualities of 
leadership whenever any decision was required. For a time it 
looked as if at least Herr Otto Braun or Herr Severing had 
stamina and courage. The recent events in Prussia have proved 
the contrary. Not until the party machine is completely renewed 
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and reorganised will Social Democracy regain its vitality and its 
dence. The ‘ middle’ parties exist no more. Were it 
not for the fact that the Roman Catholic character of the party 
makes it unacceptable to large sections of the country, the Centre, 
under a leader other than Dr. Briining, might yet play a decisive 
part in the destinies of Germany. The Deutschnationale under 
Hugenberg are too definitely a class party of heavy industrialists 
and wealthy agrarians. Besides, Hugenberg, who is a good 
organiser and an able businessman, has invariably proved him- 
self a poor politician. Enough has been said of Hitler. There 
is only one man in Germany to-day who can save her from chaos. 
This is General von Schleicher. 
Can he, will he, do it? So far he has played his hand quite 
well and has emerged as the single ruler of Germany. He controls 
the army, the navy, and the police, and this means everything. 


‘For a long time he had been the object of mysterious rumours. 


But the man with an impenetrable mask, whom a popular legend 
made the leader of a kind of military camarilla, and whom his 
friends and acquaintances consider a singularly jovial, able and 
ambitious officer, has suddenly revealed himself. He sat down in 
front of a microphone and made a speech, which clearly showed 
that he was the real power in the Papen Cabinet. He discussed 
domestic and international affairs, military questions, finance, 
commerce—in fact, he covered all the subjects with which, in 
the normal course of events, the Minister of Defence would not be 
concerned at all. What his colleagues in the Cabinet thought 
of this broadcast speech remains a matter for conjecture. General 
von Schleicher did not seem to care. His attacks on France were 
tactless and unjustified, and undoubtedly did Germany’s inter- 
national position a great deal of harm. But at home the speech 
made a great impression. The General’s somewhat crude ex- 
pression about ‘der innere Schweinhund’ was repeated from 
mouth to mouth. The country recognised in him the man who 
would rule it with a rod of iron and seemed to rejoice at the 
prospect. For, curious though this may seem, there are many 
people in Germany to-day who are by no means militarists or 
reactionaries, but who would be delighted to see a return to the 
pre-war display of Government authority—a system under which 
Germany was prosperous, successful, and happy. Discipline is 
inherent in the German race, and nothing proves it better than 
the military formations of the Nazis, the Republican Reichs- 
banner, and even the Communists. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of General von Schleicher’s 
broadcast speech is the acknowledgment by him of the impossi- 
bility of a reconstruction of normal life in Germany by force of 
bayonets and dictatorial decrees alone. He admitted that a 
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Government cannot indefinitely rely on the support of its armed 
forces, and must find its strength in the natural popular acceptance 
of its ideas and activities. And he further made the very sound 
and clear statement that the purpose of the army was not to 
keep down any one class in the interests of another; he even 
alluded to the fact that in no circumstances should it be misused 
to ‘ bolster up obsolete forms of economic life or intolerable 
conditions of ownership!’ This would not appear to indicate 
that General von Schleicher’s intention is to bring about the 
restoration of the monarchy or a return to pre-war conditions, 
What his actual purpose is no one can say. Is he a Republican ? 
A Monarchist ? Does he want an official sanction of his own 
dictatorship ? Whichever it is, if he does not want to be swept 
away by the extreme radical elements of the Right and of the 
Left, if he does not want to be only a temporary dam to the 
flood of chaos and revolution, he must immediately carry through 
a number of urgent reforms and endeavour to give the people of 
Germany new work and new courage to live. And he must 
realise, and teach his people to realise, that the road towards 
recovery is not hatred and violence, but peace and co-operation. 
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SOCIALISM AND MR. KEYNES 


Many people must have wondered why Mr. Keynes is not a 
Socialist ; and many Socialists, at one time or another, must have 
had hopes of his conversion. For at almost every point in his 
economic work where he touches on the same issues as Socialism 
he suggests similar conclusions. The implications of his general 
attitude on economic affairs, as well as in pure theory, are closely 
allied to Socialism ; and his ideas on economic policy exercise a 
greater influence on the Labour movement than those of probably 
any other single person. Yet he is no Socialist. Why not? It 
is a curious problem. 

Nor is it the only problem; it deepens into the larger and 
more important question, why is it that the most brilliant economic 
mind of our time, who exerts so wide an influence on economic 
opinion, has had so little effect upon action? His advice has 
been persistently neglected by those in authority at every major 
turning in our policy since the war ; and events have proved that 
he was in the right, and that they were wrong—in some cases, as 
over the return to the gold standard, disastrously wrong. How 
to account for this failure to be effective ? 

That Mr. Keynes is aware of it is indicated by his bringing 
together this year his various pronouncements on economic 
policy, to stand as a record of his advice and warnings on the 
economic issues of the post-war years. The record has an extra- 
ordinary quality of dramatic excitement in the reading: one 
watches Mr. Keynes hard at work, while the issues are impending, 
to persuade bankers, statesmen, industrialists to be reasonable in 
the interests of their own system, if not in ours ; to apply intelli- 
gence to the problems that confront them, not Mumbo-Jumbo 
and the rule of thumb. Alas, so much in vain; for, one after 
another, one sees the decisions made fatally wrong. And then 
one notices the persuasive spirit of the publicist becoming em- 
bittered at so much futility in high places, and the sense of 
helplessness and defeat growing in the course of the record ; 
until in the end, surveying his commentary on the dreary mistakes 
of a second-rate decade, he seems almost resigned to being 

1 Essays in Persuasion (Macmillan, 1932). 
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ineffective, and, though aware of the problem why it should have 
been so, unable to explain it : ‘ Here are collected the croakings 
of twelve years—’ he writes, ‘ the croakings of a Cassandra who 
could never influence the course of events in time.’ 

The problem, though it has many facets, is really a political 
one. It goes down at bottom to a mistaken conception of 
political activity, one that is far too rationalistic, and lays an 
exaggerated emphasis on the part played in politics by reason 
and opinion. It is this that leads Mr. Keynes to attach the 
importance he does to appealing to the intelligence of those who 
direct affairs; whereas more important in politics than to hold 
right views is to place yourself in touch with the group interest 
which will make your views, when right, effective. Consequently 
in political tactics he has followed the hopeless line of allying 
himself with Liberalism, the laissez-faire presuppositions of which 
he has rejected, and of refusing, for reasons which are entirely 
inadequate when they are not frivolous, to put himself into 
relation with his effective environment, the Socialist movement, 
to which his economic views logically lead him and whose economics 
is mainly in line with his. 

Let us take what I may call the rationalist fallacy underlying 
his view of politics. He is always bent on appealing to Public 
Opinion—an attitude all the more quixotic because he never goes 
into what sort of thing public opinion is, if indeed it is there at all! 
“In one way only can we influence these hidden currents [t.e., 
which shape events]—by setting in motion those forces of instruc- 
tion and imagination which change opinion. ‘The assertion. of 
truth, the unveiling of illusion, the dissipation of hate, the 
enlargement and instruction of men’s hearts and minds, must be 
the means,’ No wonder he finds himself so ineffective ; such an 
estimation of the forces at work in society, though it does every 
credit to his character, is almost wholly illusory. He is too much 
the rationalist. He sees what is reasonable to be done, and then 
wonders that nobody does it. Of course, they will not ; that is 
not the way things work in society: it may not be to people’s 
interest to do it, and that is what counts. There are so many 
interests pulling them in a different direction; if you want to 
understand how society works, investigate first those interests: 
which is what the Liberal mentality never likes to do—as if there 
is something indecent in the spectacle of economic interest at 
work. 

Besides, such a mistaken estimation of forces is bound to 
detract from one’s effectiveness, and may lead to defeat. In 
1929 Mr. Keynes, in placing his policy of expansion to cure 
unemployment before the Liberal Party, promised them that 
‘ Over against us, standing in the path, there is nothing but a few 
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old gentlemen tightly buttoned-up in their frock-coats, who only 
need to be treated with a little friendly disrespect and bowled 
over like nine-pins.’ It reads very funnily; but it was Mr. 
Keynes who was bowled over like a nine-pin, and the old gentle- 
men who won—as they will always win, as long as Mr. Keynes 
sees the conflict in those terms. 

It is curious that Mr. Keynes, whose economic views are 
Socialist in their implication, should in politics place his hopes 
upon Liberalism. It is true that from 1906, and perhaps before, 
Liberalism has had a genuine impulse to social legislation, and 
an advanced left wing which was prepared to co-operate with 
Socialism. But it is impossible for anyone with a historical sense 
to believe that Liberalism can be persuaded into changing its 
historic nature. As a party based essentially upon the lower 
middle class, the shopkeepers and small-holders, it stands, as it 
always has stood, for the consumer’s interest and free trade. Its 
outlook is laissez-faire. Mr. Keynes set himself manfully to 
transform this outlook after the war to one more in accordance 
with the changed conditions. Discouraging as it must be to try 
and get the leopard to change his spots, it is no more hopeful an 
occupation with a tame tabby! Mr. Keynes had a factitious and 
temporary success with Mr. Lloyd George, who, fishing in a 
bottomless pool for the shrimps of office, was glad of anything in 
the nature of bait and leaped at the Liberal Yellow Book and the 
Unemployment Scheme. These, as publications, are not to be 
despised : they have all the brilliant inventiveness of Mr. Keynes’s 
mind. The shortcomings were the shortcomings of his political 
judgment : first, to suppose that you have only to lay before the 
electorate a brilliant policy and it will respond; second, to 
imagine that historic Liberalism could transform itself into the 
exact opposite of all that it has ever stood for. For the purposes 
of the election, it made the attempt; the results were not en- 
couraging to further experiment. It is clear now that such 
Liberalism as survives has reverted with Sir Herbert Samuel to 
laissez-faire ; that Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership has come to 
an end, and with it Mr. Keynes’s hopes of reviving Liberalism 
on Socialist lines. The most surprising thing is that he should 
have continued so long to cherish such hopes of the Liberal 


y- 

In the realm of pure theory Mr. Keynes has been the foremost 
critic of laissez-faire, sapping and undermining the supports upon 
which, intellectually, Liberalism rests. As early as 1923, in the 
Tract on Monetary Reform, he wrote : ‘ I think that it is not safe 
or fair to combine the social organisation developed during the 
nineteenth century (and still retained) with a laissez-faire policy 
towards the value of money.’ In his Economic Consequences of 
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Mr. Churchill, two years later, he develops the same point in 
relation to wages policy : 


The truth is that we stand midway between two theories of economic 
society. The one theory maintains that wages should be fixed by reference 
to what is ‘ fair’ and ‘ reasonable’ as between classes. The other theory 
—the theory of the economic Juggernaut—is that wages should be settled 
by economic pressure, otherwise called ‘ hard facts,’ and that our vast 
machine should crash along, with regard only to its equilibrium as a whole, 
and without attention to the chance consequences of the journey to 
individual groups. 


After this, it was not unexpected (though at the time it caused 
a sensation) that he should have declared a final breach with the 
system of laissez-faire principles in his lecture at Oxford: The 
End of Laissez-Faire. In it he invited us 


to clear from the ground the metaphysical or general principles upon 
which . . . laissez-faire has been founded. It is mot true that individuals 
possess a prescriptive ‘ natural liberty ’ in their economic activities. There 
is no ‘ compact ’ conferring perpetual rights on those who Have or those 
who Acquire. The world is not so governed from above that private and 
social interest always coincide. It is mot a correct deduction from the 
principles of Economics that enlightened self-interest always operates in 
the public interest. Nor is it true that self-interest generally és enlightened ; 
more often individuals acting separately to promote their own ends are 
too ignorant or too weak to attain even these. Experience does not show 
that individuals, when they make up a social unit, are always less clear- 
sighted than when they act separately. 


It is a heroic effort to throw off the presuppositions of a lifetime, 
to think himself free, if such a thing is possible, from the cast of 
mind which has moulded his own. It is a manifesto against 
laissez-faire ; but it is a negative manifesto. He says in it what 
it is that he does not accept; if you piece out the pattern of 
principles which he rejects, what is there that remains positively 
except the general principles upon which Socialism rests ? 
There is, in any case, a large measure of agreement between 
him and Socialism as regards current policy. On all the three 
major controversies of the post-war period, into which Mr. 
Keynes ‘ plunged himself without reserve ’"—the Treaty of Peace 
and the War Debts, the Policy of Deflation and the Return to the 
Gold Standard—he has had more consistent support for his point 
of view from Socialists than from anybody else. Similarly he has 
been in sympathy with their case as regards the social services ; 
he has made their preservation and development a main con- 
sideration in his resistance to deflation and its consequent creation 
of unemployment. He has pointed out the unfairness of its 
incidence upon different classes in the community ; he has shown 
how the coal miriers have been peculiarly the victims of our 
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monetary policy. Similarly, at the time of the May Report, and 
again with the National Government’s Economy Bill of 1931, he 
protested with indignation at the injustice and unwisdom of 
placing yet worse burdens on the most depressed classes while 
still further contracting purchasing power and productive enter- 

. His part in all these conflicts reveals a remarkable sym- 
pathy for the working class, and a rare understanding of how 
the economic impact of capitalist society weighs most heavily 
on them in the end. 

Again, with his conception of the public concern as a model 
for large-scale enterprise in the transition to Socialism, he is in 
line with current Socialist opinion. Mr. Keynes popularised the 
conception in the Liberal Yellow Book ; but it was Mr. Herbert 
Morrison who gave these ideas their practical embodiment in the 
London Traffic Bill. He arrived at this conception by the same 
path as Socialist critics of Capitalism; like them, he observed 
‘the tendency of big enterprise to socialise itself. . . . We see 
here, I think, a natural line of evolution. The battle of Socialism 
against unlimited private profit is being won in detail hour by 
hour.’ He agrees that the trend has not gone far enough and 
must be carried farther: ‘ It is true that many big undertakings, 
particularly public utility enterprises and other business requiring 
a large fixed capital, still need to be semi-socialised.’ And he 
suggests 


that progress lies in the growth and the recognition of semi-autonomous 
bodies within the State—bodies whose criterion of action within their own 
field is solely the public good as they understand it, and from whose 
deliberations motives of private advantage are excluded—bodies which 
in the ordinary course of affairs are mainly autonomous within their 
prescribed limitations, but are subject in the last resort to the sovereignty 
of the democracy expressed through Parliament. 


His scheme begins to look oddly like Guild Socialism: ‘ I propose 
areturn, it may be said, towards medieval conceptions of separate 
autonomies.’ Certainly it is open to the chief objection against 
Guild Socialism—its inadequate provision for the co-ordinating 
functions of the State. But even more strongly; for at this 
point there is a lacuna in Mr. Keynes’s ideas, and he provides no 
means of integrating these various discrete corporations and 
bringing them effectively into relation with the general political 
structure. Again, it is his conception of politics which is lacking, 
a failure to draw out the necessary political conclusions from the 
right economic premises. It may be said that he looks to a 
measure of monetary control for this; but it is not monetary 
control that would effect this particular purpose: it needs the 
integrating power of the State itself, on a very comprehensive 
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conception of the State’s powers. In short, it requires the 
Socialist State. 

No one has pursued the campaign for monetary control in 
itself with more constancy and force ; the idea that this country 
could subsist on a managed currency at all may almost be said 
to be Mr. Keynes’s creation. Very early on, before our return 
to the gold standard, he was arguing for a system of monetary 
control which should be manipulated in the interest of productive 
enterprise and employment, instead of that of the rentier class 
and of our foreign lending. Such ‘a deliberate control of the 
currency and of credit by a central institution ’ he regarded as 
the best means to cure many of the greatest economic evils of 
our time—the great inequalities of wealth, unemployment, the 
slowing down of production owing to the failure to expand 
either profits or demand. And there is the further corollary of 
this control, in the field of savings and investment : 


I believe that some co-ordinated act of intelligent judgment is required 
as to the scale on which it is desirable that the community as a whole 
should save, the scale on which these savings should go abroad in the form 
of foreign investments, and whether the present organisation of the 
investment market distributes savings along the most nationally pro- 
ductive channels. I do not think that these matters should be left entirely 
to the chances of private judgment and private profits, as they are at 
present. 


In the later Treatise on Money he elaborates the view that the 
lack of co-ordination between savings and investment is a main 
cause of trade depression ; and he urges that the decisions as to 
the proportions of the flow of future output should be made by 
the same people who decide how much is to be saved. Without 
prejudice to the theoretical question, what is this but what the 
Bolsheviks in fact do ? 

With this he definitely crosses the frontier between Capitalism 
and Socialism. Up to this point his views, though in line with 
Socialist thought, might reasonably be regarded as not going 
beyond the bounds of the new Liberalism. But with this control 
over foreign investment he is laying his hands on the central 
citadel of Capitalism. For some reason he regards this advance 
as merely an ‘improvement in the technique of modern Capi- 
talism,’ and not at all incompatible with it. I suspect it to be due 
to his not defining Capitalism clearly enough, for he says that its 
essential characteristic is ‘ the dependence upon an intense appeal 
to the money-making and money-loving instincts of individuals 
as the main motive force of the economic machine.’ Surely this 
is not an adequate differentia ? For one can imagine a régime 
based on the appeal to money-making which was not capitalistic 
for all that. Is it not rather the fact that this society based on 
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money-making is manipulated by individuals who are irre- 
sponsible to it that makes the difference? So that one might, 
theoretically, retain the appeal to money-love, but operating in 
the conditions of an egalitarian society ; and it would not be 
Capitalism. The difference is constituted by the fact that power, 
in a capitalist society, is the result of economic inequality, and is 
held irresponsibly—that is to say, on terms laid down by itself, 
and not by society. However, it is a far more serious consideration 
that divides him from Capitalism on the issue of savings and 
investment. It is a struggle of power ; and for all his seductions, 
capitalists are not likely to give up the key to the control of their 
system. 

But he has some uncomfortable words to say to them con- 
cerning this indispensable part of the machine : 

The system [#.e., of foreign investment] is fragile ; and it has only survived 
because its burden on the paying countries has not so far been oppressive, 
because this burden is represented by real assets and is bound up with the 
property system generally, and because the sums already lent are not 
unduly large in relation to those which it is still hoped to borrow. Bankers 
are used to this system, and believe it to be a necessary part of the permanent 
order of society. . . . The practice of foreign investment is a very modern 
contrivance, a very unstable one, and only suited to peculiar circumstances. 


But it lies at the root of Capitalism in its most developed form ; 
economic imperialism could not survive, in the form we know it, 
without finding foreign markets in which to invest its surpluses 
and from which to draw its raw materials. What, then, does 
Mr. Keynes think of the future of Capitalism in this country 
without the stress on foreign investment? He might answer 
that he looks to the time when most of these surpluses will be 
devoted to raising the standard of living inside the country and 
to re-equipping industry ; in that respect his aim is the same as 
the Bolsheviks’. But does he think that can come about, without 
the State having a great deal more control over private Capitalism 
than there is in being or than Capitalism allows for? True, he 
is in favour of some such instrument as a Board of National 
Investment to control the allotment of surpluses as between 
home and abroad, industry and industry. But so far there is no 
disposition whatever on the part of capitalists to admit the 
insufficiency of their own system or to agree to any control of 
investment by a State Board such as Mr. Keynes has suggested. 

There are other reasons for regarding Capitalism as unstable, 
without some such control as would transform its nature— 
reasons connected with the general mechanism of money and 
credit, which no one has done more to elucidate than Mr. Keynes. 
In the Tract on Monetary Reform he first investigated this element 
of instability due to the dependence of the system upon a monetary 
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standard which is liable to great fluctuations in value ; he estj- 
mated the social consequences of these changes and showed that 
it is precisely because Capitalism leaves saving and investment 
to the individual, without imposing a social control, that the 
instability of money values is liable to be all the more disastrous 
to the whole machine. ‘ The Individualistic Capitalism of to-day, 
precisely because it entrusts saving to the individual investor 
and production to the individual employer, presumes a stable 
measuring-rod of value, and cannot be efficient—perhaps cannot 
survive—without one.’ The post-war period has revealed the 
insecurity of the foundations upon which Capitalism built; 
and even the most convinced believers in the eternity of the 
system must be considerably shaken by now. The effect has 
been electric in every direction ; to take only the most obvious 
of its consequences: the throwing out of gear of the relations 
between creditor and debtor countries ; the similar maladjust- 
ment between creditor and debtor interests within countries; 
the disturbance to the expectation of profit which has had such 
a destructive effect upon productive enterprise. Any one of 
them is enough to deal a severe blow at the stability of the system. 
In order that enterprise may be given a normal expectation of 
return for its work, Mr. Keynes would provide for the redistribu- 
tion of wealth when necessary, as he would have welcomed a 
capital levy after the war, to reduce the claims of the rentier 
interest upon production. On the question how far Capitalism 
can survive the instability of its monetary standard he says: 
Modern Capitalism is faced with the choice between finding some way 
to increase money values towards their former figure, or seeing widespread 
insolvencies and defaults and the collapse of a large part of the financial 
structure ;—after which, we should all start again, not nearly so much 
poorer as we should expect, and much more cheerful perhaps, but having 
suffered a period of waste and disturbance and social injustice, and a 
general rearrangement of private fortunes and ownership of wealth. 


This passage might be described as the Prelude to Socialism. 
Nor does Mr. Keynes differ from Socialists in his conception of 
the transition from Capitalism to what can only be called 
Socialism: ‘the transition from economic anarchy to a régime 
which deliberately aims at controlling and directing economic 
forces in the interests of social justice and social stability.’ 

In what, then, consists the difference between Mr. Keynes 
and most Socialists? It is very hard to find any fundamental 
divergence of principle in their aims, or in the way they envisage 
the economic problems of society. Perhaps it may be said that 
they diverge in their estimation of the importance of the enire- 
preneur and the treatment he would receive in a Socialist State. 
But this is doubtful. Mr. Keynes sets great store by the active 
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spirit of business enterprise. Doubtless it is very precious ; and 
under the existing system it operates best through the encourage- 
ment offered by monetary rewards. But that does not mean 
that without these it would not operate at all. Power is what it 
wants most ; and if given power—a Socialist State would give 
it power all right—it should have no difficulty in working within 
the social conditions prescribed by the system. If it wants 
power, it should be prepared to make such sacrifice of the mere 
accessories of power under the existing order as would be necessary 
under the conditions of the new. Surely it would be willing to 
give up its conventional standard of living, to forego the comforts 
of its present social milieu if necessary ? The point is whether, 
given the chance of reorganising the heavy industries of the 
country, or running the Bank of England or the traffic of London, 
you would not be prepared to give up your house in Park Lane 
in order to qualify under Socialism, No one with the real desire 
for executive power would hesitate for a moment—any more 
than a great manager like Krassin did on the outbreak of the 
Russian Revolution. Still this remains a very important issue 
for Socialism: upon what terms the very able administrative 
and managing class in this country will come over to it. If they 
are as clever as we are led to suppose, they ought to be able to 
see that their future is with Socialism, not against it. The cracks 
in the existing edifice are too patent ; and the consequences are 
liable to affect them adversely. For example, one of them is the 
liability of the attackers to confuse the entrepreneurs with the 
leisured class ; another is that the system of differential rewards 
no longer functions properly on the old basis. Under joint-stock 
enterprise, particularly in its later developments, responsibility 
can no longer be brought immediately home to the individual 
business man, as Capitalism assumes. If he is inefficient, he goes 
on being inefficient ; he probably does not become a bankrupt. 
So that we have under the present system—it is a notorious cause 
of inefficiency—what the Liberal Yellow Book called ‘ the pocket- 
boroughs of industry.’ It is all very well to point them out to a 
laggard public; but what hope is there of dealing with them 
unless by transforming the system? — 

Mr. Keynes has a soft spot in his heart for the entrepreneur ; 
and this affection leads him at times to overstep his own logic 
and allot him a larger part in the economic system than his 
premises allow. For example: ‘ The intensity of production is 
largely governed in existing conditions by the anticipated real 
profit of the entrepreneur. Yet this criterion is the right one for 
the community as a whole only when the delicate adjustment of 
interests is not upset by fluctuations in the standard of value.’ Is 
this a good enough criterion, indeed? Of course not ; there are 
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other conditions to be fulfilled besides stability in the standard of 
value before it can be admitted that the profit of the entrepreneur 


is the criterion of the community’s welfare. We can all agree 
with his recognition of the constructive capacity of the entrepreneur 
class. In his criticism of Mr. H. G. Wells’s Ciéssold he underlines 
Mr. Wells’s intuition that a constructive revolution cannot 
possibly be carried through by the sentimentalists and pseudo- 
intellectuals of the Labour movement, who have ‘ feelings in the 
place of ideas.’ In Mr. Wells’s view, at least in Clissold, ‘ the 
creative intellect of mankind is not to be found in these quarters 
but among the scientists and the great modern business men. 
Unless we can harness to the job this type of mind and character 
and temperament, it can never be put through—for it is a task of 
immense practical complexity and intellectual difficulty.’ But 
he sees more clearly than Mr. Wells that ‘ they lack altogether the 
kind of motive, the possession of which, if they had it, could be 
expressed by saying that they had a creed. They have no creed, 
these potential open conspirators, no creed whatever.’ And even 
on a more restricted ground, wi:sther the aims of the business 
man should prevail in the organisation of society, he is with us: 
‘ We doubt whether the business man is leading us to a destination 
far better than our present place. Regarded as a means he is 
tolerable ; regarded as an end he is not so satisfactory.’ In the 
result, his criticism of capitalist society becomes this, that though 
he regards it as more efficient technically than any other alterna- 
tive system, he regards it as inadequate on social grounds. 


For my part, I think that Capitalism, wisely managed, can probably 
be made more efficient than any alternative system yet in sight, but that 
in itself it is in many ways extremely objectionable. Our problem is to 
work out a social organisation which shall be as efficient as possible without 
offending our notions of a satisfactory way of life. 


One wonders whether he is so convinced now, as when he wrote 
that, that Capitalism can be made so much more efficient and yet 
remain capitalist. And as for the problem, no Socialist would 
take exception to his statement of it. 

Why, then, does he hold aloof in this curious, and apparently 
inexplicable, isolation? In my view, it is due to a defect of 
political vision—a defect which, I hasten to add, is not irreparable. 
When he writes on politics he displays little of the characteristic 
excellences of his technical work. He is liable to make a howler, 
even—as when he identifies public opinion with Rousseau’s 
General Will. He would hardly have committed this crime of 
mistaken identity if he had been brought up at Oxford instead of 
at Cambridge! Rousseau’s notion of the General Will is a much 
more profound concept ; it is something much more allied to the 
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ideal of the common interest of society. Whereas public opinion 
means—well, what? Mr. Keynes has the idea that the function 
of the publicist is to be concerned with what public opinion 
should be, to form it rather than to take his cue from it. But 
ought not the first business of a writer on public affairs be to know 
what public opinion is, and how it is made up? He would find 
it a reflection of group interests, lagging somewhat behind them 
in its expression of their needs. Sometimes so much so, it may 
even cease to serve the ultimate interest of the group it is intended 
for. However, it remains, whether enlightened or not—more 
often not—a psychological state moulded in accordance with the 
class organisation of society. It is merely an example of the 
rationalist fallacy to suppose that it moves by its own volition. 

This excessive rationalism of outlook, to which Liberals are 
peculiarly susceptible—Tories have no illusions in the matter— 
has made him fail to understand the relations that subsist between 
party and class. His objection to the Labour Party is that it isa 
class party. The Liberal Party is not a class party: it is ‘ dis- 
interested as between classes.’ One has heard it so often that it 
might appear to be a platitude—if it were not an obvious false- 
hood. All parties are class parties; the differences between 
them are the differences between the classes of which they are 
constituted. It is absurd to complain of the Labour Party that 
it appeals to the class feeling of the working class. Would 
indeed that it did a little more forcefully! Is it necessarily a bad 
thing to appeal to class feeling ? Would the régime of feudal 
privilege have been abolished in France by the Revolution if it 
had not appealed to the class hatred of the bourgeoisie for the 
aristocracy ? That may be appealed to, it seems: at least, it is 
allowed by all Liberal opinion ; but to the legitimate feeling of 
the working class, not. This frame of mind goes along with the 
defence for themselves—everybody is always ready with a defence 
for himself—that they care particularly for Truth. They want 
to find out what the truth is—they want to be free of the con- 
nexions and the class associations which hinder other people 
from the pure service ofthe truth. Asif such a state of theoretical 
nudity were possible, however desirable it may be! We also 
want to get at truth ; though we have not so simple and naif a 
view of its nature. (When one sometimes crosses the tracks of 
the pure devotees of the truth in action, one is tempted to ask if 
their view of it is not a more subtle sort of deceit intended to 
advance their all too practical ends.) We know how it is always 
the people who are in search of pure truth, who neglect the bias 
which interest—both of the group and of the self—exerts upon the 
mind, and who are always the most blind to the way in which 
class associations affect their own outlook. The only a is to 
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bring all such economic and psychological bias into the fore- 
ground and make it explicitly a part of your thought—which 
is a radical principle of Marxism. 
Mr. Keynes’s point of view is far too realistic for this to be 
specially applicable to him; it rather marks him off from the 
common ruck of Liberals. When it comes to the point, he can 
give expression to a realistic view that is refreshing, if crude. 


Ought I then to join the Labour Party? Superficially that is more 
attractive. But looked at closer, there are great difficulties. To begin 
with, it is a class party, and the class is not my class. If I am going to 
pursue sectional interests at all, I shall pursue my own. When it comes 
to the class-struggle as such, my local and personal patriotisms, like those 
of everyone else, except certain unpleasant zealous ones, are attached to 
my Own surroundings. I can be influenced by what seems to me Justice 
and good sense ; but the Class war will find me on the side of the educated 
bourgeoisie. 


Now this is altogether too restricted a view ; its danger is that, 
just for lack of making one further step, it may land its holder in 
pure cynicism. Which would bea pity ; for his great gifts should 
be at the service of the community. But in these terms of 
interest and class it is possible to understand each other. Let us 
try now to close the gap. How ifthe interest of the working class 
were more closely identified with that of the whole than any other 


sectional interest ? How if-it were the only possible basis for 
that drawing together of the closest bonds between peoples which 
Mr. Keynes has worked so devotedly for ? So devotedly, and so 
much in vain ; for it looks as if it is not possible to bring about 
any real co-operation through the governing classes of the world, 
to whom Mr. Keynes has exclusively looked in the past. Can it 
be that the only lasting foundation is to be found in the working 
classes of the world? Workers of the world, Unite? If so, if it 
can only be brought about on this basis, then it needs the concen- 
tration of all the ability we have to the task. But the most 
brilliant mind in England remains sulking in his tent. 

It is only a figure of speech and may be thought an unjust one, 
For, indeed, Mr. Keynes can claim that he has struggled manfully 
for right and justice, and more consistently than most, on all the 
great issues since the war. More, he has been right about them 
all, and in the teeth of prevailing opinion. But that is precisely 
the tragedy of the situation: It is a melancholy satisfaction fora 
man to know that he has been right all the time, and that nobody 
in power took any notice of what he said. Why should this be? 
He has been unfortunate in that he was a Liberal in the time of 
the decay of Liberalism. But it goes deeper than that ; nor is he 
without fault in the matter himself. He has not cared to bring 
about a right relation to the one movement that could make him 
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effective. It is not only exact thinking, good leadership, and a 

e that are necessary. To suppose that they are enough 
is the kind of mistake a rationalist, an intellectual, would make, 
In making his appeal to Liberalism he offered all these: ‘ We 
must take risks of unpopularity and derision. Then our meetings 
will draw crowds and our body be infused with strength.’ They 
took these risks: the crowds did not come; for crowds do not 
respond to programmes. They respond to interests that they 
have in common ; it is the work of the real leader to clarify these 
and to direct them to the right social ends. As for ideas and 
programmes, the movement is more important than either ; 
what it is, will determine what it will do. And if the intellectual 
is really to be of use, he will use his intellect, not to make super- 
ficial points, like those that are so easy to make against the 
Labour movement—and Mr. Keynes makes them all—but to 
understand what it implies and whether by working through the 
working-class movement the changes he desires, along with us, 
may come about. If he begins to consider this, he may realise 
that they will not come about on any other basis. 

It is difficult to see that there is any rational reason for his 
refusal to cross the frontier in politics, when he has already done 
so very amply in economics. It must be due to some emotional 
inhibition. The emotional reaction is impossible to mistake in 
what he has written with regard to Communism. ‘ How can I 
accept a doctrine,’ he says, ‘ which sets up as its bible, above and 
beyond criticism, an obsolete economic text-book which I know 
to be not only scientifically erroneous but without interest or 
application for the modern world?’ Can it be that he has been 
defeated in the attempt to read Marx, or that he has never tried ? 
I have long suspected the one or the other. It is certainly very 
easy to be defeated by ‘ Das Kapital,’ though it is no more out of 
date than, say, Mill or Ricardo. But it is a purely emotional 
judgment to say that it is ‘ without interest or application for the 
modern world’: would he be so certain of it now as he was 
then? Or again: ‘ How can I adopt a creed which, preferring 
the mud to the fish, exalts the boorish proletariat above the 
bourgeois and the intelligentsia who, with whatever faults, are 
the quality in life and surely carry the seeds of all human advance- 
ment?’ That ‘ surely’ strikes a note of inner uncertainty. Of 
course, the proletariat are sadly lacking in all that they should be, 
viewed from the region of Bloomsbury. But for all that, theirs 
may be the creative rvéle in modern society; when his own 
bourgeois are losing their constructive power in politics, and 
nobody has demonstrated their economic failures better than he 
has himself. When Christianity first arose, to be a world move- 
ment, it sprang, not from the Pharisees, nor even from the 
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Sadducees, but from a handful of doubtless very unsati 
fishermen. True, it was given the organisation it needed by a 
thorough bourgeois, St. Paul; but it is a réle that is always open 
to be filled by any bourgeois that volunteers, though Lenin has 
staked out rather an impressive claim to it. 

And one wonders how much of the ill-balanced cocksureness 
of 1925, as to the significance and achievement of Communism, 
has survived with the years. ‘On the economic side I cannot 
perceive that Russian Communism has made any contribution to 
our economic problems of intellectual interest or scientific value,’ 
Would he be so certain of it now, or of this ?— 


I do not think that it contains, or is likely to contain, any piece of 
useful economic technique which we could not apply, if we chose, with 
equal or greater success in a society which contained all the marks, I will 
not say of nineteenth-century individualistic Capitalism, but of British 
bourgeois ideals. 

For it may be that these same bourgeois ideals forbid any signifi- 
cant change in the nature of the system, and that for that you 
will have to look to the working-class movement for leverage. 

It is not dissimilar, as we have seen, to his attitude to 
Socialism in England. He says of it: ‘Socialism offers no 
middle course [#.e., between the old Jaissez-faire and the new 
régime of control], because it also is sprung from the presupposi- 
tions of tie Era of Abundance, just as much as Jaissez-faire 
individualism and the free play of economic forces.’ A pedantic 
point, which can be replied to equally pedantically by pointing 
out that it sprang from precisely those classes which enjoyed least 
abundance. Of the inner constitution of the Labour movement 
he has, like most Liberals, a fantastic notion ; the trade unionists 
with the Communists cheek by jowl play nefarious réles. 


The Labour Party contains three elements. There are the trade unionists, 
once the oppressed, now the tyrants, whose selfish and sectional pre- 
tensions need to be bravely opposed. There are the advocates of the 
methods of violence and sudden change, by an abuse of language called 
Communists, who are committed by their creed to produce evil that good 
may come, and since they dare not concoct disaster openly, are forced to 
play with plot and subterfuge. There are the Socialists, who believe that 
the economic foundations of modern society are evil, yet might be good. 


He goes on to add: ‘The company and conversation of this 
third element, whom I have called Socialists, many Liberals 
to-day would not find uncongenial.’ He conceives that there is 
much sympathy between them, and a similar tendency of ideas ; 
and that they will draw nearer together in constructive work as 
times goes on. In the end, the only difference he arrives at 
between Socialism and his own version of Liberalism is ‘ a certain 
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coolness of temper, such as Lord Oxford has, and seems to me 
peculiarly Liberal in flavour.’ One may easily over-estimate the 
importance of coolness of temper in politics ; and anyhow, Lord 
Oxford is unquestionably dead. 

Mr. Keynes’s economic ideas, I have shown, imply Socialism. 
Then why does he not draw the necessary conclusions from his 
economics in the political sphere? It is due, again, to the 
exaggerated rationalism of his outlook on politics ; he fails to go 
on from the economic principles he has laid bare to the necessary 
institutions which embody them in society, It is that typical 
bourgeois phenomenon, the victory of the technician over the 

to conceive society as a comprehensive whole. It is the 
same rationalist fallacy which leads him to choose his political 
home on the principle of repulsion, rather than the principle of 
attraction, and ‘ to go to those whom he dislikes least ’ ; the same 
fallacy leads him to misconceive the necessary réle of trade 
unions in politics and to dislike their association ; it leads him 
to suppose that the unthinking mass of the modern electorate 
may be won with bright ideas, and their political allegiances 
changed by programmes ; it led him to make his famous invitation 
over the wireless to the public to go out and spend their cash, 
the ridiculousness of which ordinary common sense at once saw 
through ; for what was the point of going out and spending all 
you had while the claims of the debt holder and the rentier and 
the income tax collector remained what they were? Yet it is 
very revealing of the man that his essential economic ideas lead 
him to a position which he rejects on emotional grounds, while 
at the same time, when viewing the mass of the people in politics, 
whose behaviour is instinctive, barely conscious and anything 
but rational, he insists on applying a rationalist technique, fit 
only for a don’s domestic affairs. How provoking the most 
intelligent of mortals can be! There he remains, betwixt and 
between—an inescapable influence upon the thought of his time, 
and with no discernible effect upon action. Yet he will not take 
the last and obvious step to it. Like Newman at Littlemore, he 
prolongs the agonies unconscionably, while those who watch 
outside see more clearly the right and inevitable step. And yet, 
even now, it is possible he may never make the journey from 
Littlemore to Edgbaston. 

On the other hand, there are some signs he may. He reveals 
again and again his perception that what society needs is a creed. 
He seems to understand this need perhaps better than Mr. Wells 
does ; at least, it is the ground on which he criticises The World 
of William Clissold. But when he comes to look into the future 
himself, the Economic Possibilities for our Grandchildren, with all 
his optimism as to economic progress, he has nothing to say, of 
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but little, as to our spiritual need. We find he is only saying that 
in the future we shall have more and more material comforts, 
But if this is all that the Communists meant by their Revolution 
it would not have been worth the sacrifice. They intended not 
only the increase of material comfort, but the creation of a Just 
Society. He combines, then, this pathetic desire for a creed with 
an inability to believe in one. For such a person there is only an 
intellectual persuasion that remains. Having seen its necessity, 
he may be open to persuasion as to the source from which alone 
it can come ; and we may expect a reasonable act of imagination 
towards a system, not of his own fashioning nor of his own 
environment, but that is nevertheless necessary for the world. 


A. L. Rowse. 
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COAL: THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Tue purpose of this article is to give a brief introduction to some 
of the questions in connexion with the coal industry, of which much 
will be heard during the coming year. The pious wish, so often 
expressed, that now at last there is some prospect that mining 
matters may be kept out of politics was never more surely destined 
to be disappointed, and the reorganisation of our staple industry 
is one of the most important and difficult tasks before the National 
Government. 

It should not, of course, be necessary to stress the vital 
importance of coal to this country, for it is common knowledge 
that, as the source of supply of unlimited cheap power, it was the 
keystone in the arch of British commercial supremacy in the last 
century. But it is not generally realised that even to-day it plays 
a pivotal réle in the whole structure of British trade and industry. 
It is the largest individual item in our export trade, for although 
in value it only amounted to 8-9 per cent. of the total in 1931, 
in weight it represented nearly 81 per cent. of our exports, and 
therefore provided the bulk of our outward cargoes. It is also 
important to remember that coal is the only natural product 
which we export, and thus it is the only export upon which we 
can always count to pay for our imports, and into whose structure 
no imported article enters. Again, approximately 10 per cent. 
of the population of Great Britain are more or less directly 
dependent upon the prosperity of the mining industry, for, 
including about 300,000 unemployed, there are about 1,100,000 
miners: taking these, their wives and families, and the other 
inhabitants of mining towns, such as shopkeepers and doctors, a 
figure of over 4,000,000 is easily reached. In addition it must 
be borne in mind that as the mining population is concentrated 
in, and monopolises, more or less well-defined areas, the social 
and financial consequences of the collapse of the whole or part of 
the industry would be of extraordinary gravity for the country 
as a whole. 

The quantities of coal raised and disposed of in 1913 and 
1931 and an estimate for 1932 are, respectively, 287, 219 and 
208 millions of tons. Of these totals, exports account for 73, 42, 
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and somewhere between 31 and 35 million tons. The numberof 
miners employed has dropped from a maximum of nearly 1,200,000 
to about 835,000, and a large proportion of the latter are habitu- 
ally working short time. It is not necessary, then, to emphasise 
the gravity of the situation, but it may be of interest to give 
some brief account of the reasons for the steady decline in the 
sale of British coal both at home and abroad. 

A heavy blow has been dealt to the industry by the increased 
use of oil. For most marine purposes its advantages are over- 
whelming, with the result that by 1931 42°8 per cent. of the 
tonnage registered at Lloyd’s was oil-driven, the corresponding 
figure for 1914 being 3°4 per cent. Taking the Royal Navy 
alone, the coal consumption in 1931 was only 8 per cent. of pre- 
war. In industry the use of oil is increasing every day, and the 
same applies even to domestic appliances for cooking and heating, 
Another important factor affecting the demand for coal is im- 
proved technical practice in fuel economy, which has resulted in 
a substantial reduction of unit consumption. This is particularly 
noticeable in the iron and steel, gas and electricity industries, 
while even in the coal industry the amount of coal consumed in 
colliery boilers is proportionately less than formerly. Statistics 
are tedious, and it will suffice to quote the electricity industry 
as an example, where, comparing 1930 with 1921, the number of 
units generated went up by 138°7 per cent., but the amount of 
coal consumed only increased by 35°5 per cent. It is true, of 
course, that the present depression in the heavy industries 
accounts for much of the decrease in consumption, but even were 
those industries restored to prosperity, the factors above men- 
tioned would prevent, in an ever-increasing degree, any return to 
pre-war figures of the quantity of coal used. 

So much for the home trade; the export trade not only 
suffers from the same causes, but also has other difficulties to 
contend with. Countries which before the war were partially 
dependent upon imported coal have, either in the course of normal 
economic development or in order to render themselves more 
self-sufficient, increased their own production to a remarkable 
extent. Particularly striking are the figures for Holland (500 per 
cent. increase), Spain, Japan, the Union of South Africa, Indo- 
China, and British India. Then the world production of lignite 
(brown coal), which is not found in this country, increased, as 
between 1913 and 1929, from 127 to 226 million metric tons ; in 
Germany alone, comparing 1930 with 1913 (present territory), 
production increased by 58 million tons. Again, in Scandinavia, 
Italy and Switzerland, as well as in other countries, hydro-electric 
power has severely cut into the market for imported coal. These 
are purely natural factors ; there are in addition certain political 
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influences of even greater consequence. In the last twelve years 
Germany has delivered 142 million tons of Reparation coal to 
France, Belgium and Italy, and of this quantity certainly the 
344 million tons delivered to Italy prevented corresponding orders 
coming to this country. But this is nothing to the damage done 
to us by the creation of Poland as an independent State. By 
plébiscite and coup-de-main Poland secured most of the Silesian 
coalfields, and the maintenance of their mixed population in a 
reasonable degree of contentment is a matter of pivotal importance 
for the whole country. As they have been deprived of their 
natural markets in Central Europe, this has only been made 
possible by the creation of an artificial export trade through 
Danzig and Gdynia. It is artificial, because only by the aid of a 
large State subvention, whether direct or by way of reduced 
transport rates, can the Silesian coalfields, which are about 360 
miles from the coast, compete against British coal in the world 
markets. Incidentally, the inroads of Polish coal were inconsider- 
able until we presented the Polish coal-owners with a golden 
opportunity, which was eagerly seized, by the stoppage of 1926. 
This gave them an invaluable footing in Scandinavia and else- 
where, and the low price and high quality of their coal have 
enabled them to consolidate the position thus gratuitously yielded 
tothem. The net result is that to-day Poland is our most serious 
rival, not only in Europe, but all over the world. 

There remains yet one other factor which has contributed to 
the loss of our export coal trade. This is the system of import 
restriction, commonly called the quota system, which has been 
adopted within the last year by France, Belgium, and Germany 
successively, and which has been applied with particular and, 
according to the British thesis, with discriminatory severity 
against this country. The question is complicated, and it is 
enough to say that in a full year, at the present quota rates, we 
shall probably suffer a loss of at least 7 million tons. Side by side 
with the progressive limitation of markets, both at home and 
abroad, the actual or potential supply of coal has increased. This 
has been chiefly due to improved methods of coal-getting, par- 
ticularly to the increased use of coal-cutters and conveyors. It 
is difficult to give with any accuracy the present potential output 
of this country, but estimates vary between 300 and 330 million 
tons per annum. The result has been to create a state of dis- 
equilibrium between supply and demand, which is rapidly 
becoming more and more menacing, and which would have led 
by now to a crisis of the first magnitude were it not for certain 
steps which have been taken with a view to its postponement or 
mitigation. 

Although recent developments, particularly the present world 
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crisis, have aggravated the critical position of the industry, the 
situation was already sufficiently disturbing in 1930 to induce the 
then Labour Government to attempt by legislative action. to 
regulate the industry, and to prevent the catastrophe which was 
threatening. The Coal Mines Act of 1930 is of immense im- 
portance, as it represents the first example of large-scale State 
interference with private enterprise in a major industry upon 
which a British Government has ever embarked in time of peace, 
The ostensible reason for the introduction of the Act of 1930 was 
to enable the Labour Government to implement its election 
promise of a return to the seven-hour day in the mines and to 
prevent the need for any reduction in wages. It appeared that 
the only way to achieve this end was to maintain or raise the 
selling price of coal. It was equally clear that this could only be 
done by fixing prices, limiting output, and eliminating cut-throat 
competition. Part I. of the Act of 1930 provided for the setting 
up of elaborate machinery with these objects. Put briefly, there 
was instituted a Central Council ‘ composed of representatives of 
all the owners of coal mines in the several districts ’ whose main 
duty is to allocate to each district ‘a maximum output for the 
district.’ This is usually done quarterly, but in the case ofa 
sudden increase in demand, such as that which was caused 
(temporarily) by our departure from the gold standard, addi- 
tional tonnage can be allocated at fairly short notice. District 
boards were also set up whose duty was to assess the standard 
tonnage (subject, of course, to revision) of each colliery in the 
district and to determine ‘ the proportion (in this Act referred to 
as the ‘‘ quota’”’) of the standard tonnage which each of the coal 
mines in the district is to be allowed to produce.’ The district 
boards also have the task of fixing minimum prices for each class 
of coal produced in the district. The Board of Trade has powers, 
under this part of the Act, to amend or alter both the central and 
district schemes, upon representations to that effect being made 
to them by the respective councils. Although any such amend- 
ment or alteration is subject to the approval of Parliament, this 
is practically equivalent to giving the owners a free hand in this 
respect—a power of which they have not yet availed themselves. 
This section of the Act is rather ill-defined, and probably legisla- 
tion would be required for any very extensive amendments. The 
rest of the Act is of minor importance. Part II. set up a Reorganisa- 
tion Commission to assist and suggest amalgamations ; Part III. 
dealt temporarily with hours ; and Part IV. gave powers to the 
Board of Trade to constitute a National Board for the industry. 
The owners refused to have anything to do with the National 
Board, and Part IV. has remained a dead letter. 

Part I. was originally due to expire on December 31, 1932, 
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but by the Coal Mines Act of 1932 its operation has been extended 
for a further period of five years. The Act has therefore been in 
Operation for over a year and a half, and there is enough data for 
an inquiry into the degree of success which it has achieved. It 
has certainly achieved something, for, ignoring for the moment 
the decline in output which has already been dealt with, the 
industry stands where it did, both as regards wages and prices. 
This, in the present economic state of the world, is something to 
be thankful for, as it has saved us from the otherwise inevitable 
vicious spiral of competition, price cutting (except sub rosa), 
wage reductions, and strikes. On the debit side of the account 
the entries are more numerous. The attack is led by those who 
maintain that any interference with the natural effects of the 
laws of supply and demand is in itself a mistake. They urge that 
the results of free competition will in the end provide the solution 
to the problem of the disequilibrium between production and 
consumption, by forcing the less economic and less efficient pits 
to close down. They consider that it is not in the best interests 
of the wage-earner to attempt to maintain wages by interference 
with natural laws. This type of argument, or rather dogma, is 
familiar, though its familiarity does not necessarily invalidate it. 
Going into greater detail, it is alleged that the system of fixed 
prices has gravely injured the export trade, as nothing is easier 
than for the foreign rival to ascertain our prices and then quote 
just below them. It is pointed out that the quota system merely 
bolsters up the inefficient pit at the expense of the efficient, as 
the latter are forced to share with others an output which, under 
conditions of free competition, they could command themselves. 
It is also said that the honest producer is penalised by the fact 
that his competitors evade the fixed minimum prices by scores 
of tricks and artifices, such as selling to subsidiary selling agencies, 
who themselves are not bound by the minimum prices, or by 
invoicing a superior grade of coal under the name and at the 
price of an inferior grade. Many criticisms are of course made of 
the details of the Act, such as that the Central Council is powerless 
to stop inter-district competition, and that there is nothing to 
prevent one district from fixing prices too low in relation to other 
districts ; Scotland is cited as a particularly bad offender in this 
respect. Finally, it is said that once you start on the policy 
of State interference you cannot stop—that having given the 
industry a crutch, it will never again be able to walk without it. 

Generalisations are always dangerous, but they are unfor- 
tunately unavoidable in dealing with such a vast and complex 
subject. Speaking generally, then, it is agreed that the wages 
question alone puts a return to unrestricted competition out of 
the question, as any attempt to reduce them further would be 
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resisted to the uttermost by the men, and, taking into considera. 
tion their present level, could hardly be supported by the Govern- 
ment. It is also generally admitted that such price reductions 
as would be brought about by a fall in wage costs would not 
result in greatly increased sales, the root cause of the depression 
in the industry being the absence of demand and the restriction 
of markets rather than the high price of the article itself. This 
is the pivot of the whole situation, for, if it is conceded that 
reductions are not practical politics, it must be clear that some 
form of regulation, both of output and of selling, is unavoidable, 
It is obvious, too, that the present system set up under Part I, 
of the Act is rapidly approaching the point where evasions and 
subterfuges make it so ridiculous that alterations are imperative, 
The future is not clear, but it is safe to prophesy that the present 
system of fixing minimum prices will go, and it is possible that it 
will be replaced by some form of district selling organisation com- 
bined with overriding central powers to prevent inter-district 
competition. The particular difficulties of the export trade will 
probably also be dealt with by co-ordinated selling without 
fixed prices. But even with this degree of reorganisation the 
export trade will be crippled unless the Government can conclude 
satisfactory bilateral agreements with foreign countries generally, 
and especially with those who are mainly dependent upon the 
British market for the disposal of their agricultural produce. 
The problem of the elimination of the so-called uneconomic 
pit is more involved. It is difficult to see how the humane 
suffocation of the redundant producer, even if and when you 
have decided which producer is redundant, can be achieved 
without some scheme of purchase by the more prosperous under- 
takings. If no such scheme is instituted, undoubtedly, in the 
course of time, the gap between supply and demand would close 
up; but a coal mine is, like Charles II., ‘ an unconscionable time 
a-dying.’ In most cases a mine is forced into liquidation by 
foreclosure on the part of the debenture-holders or the bank. 
The undertaking is then purchased for a much smaller sum than 
the total of the original capital, and, relieved of most of the 
fixed charges which originally caused its downfall, it carries on 
until the process is repeated perhaps three or four times more. 
Thus it is usually several years before a mine sinks so low in the 
economic scale that it is finally shut down for good ; even then 
there is always the risk that a temporary boom in trade may 
induce some enterprising individual to open it up again. If the 
necessity for a co-operative extinction scheme is admitted, you 
are at once faced with two difficulties: first, the difficulty of 
raising the sum required by a levy on tonnage without inflicting 
permanent damage on the market for coal, particularly the export 
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market ; secondly, the difficulty that, as the undertakings to be 
eliminated would have to be dealt with by way of voluntary 
liquidation, all prior charges would have to be met first, and this 
would often make the operation an exceedingly costly one. 
Another point that will arise is that certain mining leases carry 
with them obligations as to dead rents and the sinking of new 
shafts. But whatever the difficulties to be faced, faced they 
must be if reorganisation is to be achieved. 

It will be seen, then, that if the Act is to be of benefit to the 
industry it must be dramatically amended—in fact, amended out 
of all recognition ; and also that a task so controversial and of 
such magnitude can never be achieved by the industry itself, but 
must come from above—that is, by legislation. In this field alone 
it is clear that the Government have a heavy programme in front 
ofthem. But even more serious is the outlook as regards relations 
between owners and men. Under this head the two main questions 
are, of course, hours and wages. Failing the conclusion of an 
international agreement for the limitation of the hours of work 
in coal mines, of which there is no immediate prospect, the hours 
question appears to be settled for the time being by the Act 
of 1932, which established the seven-and-a-half-hour day. The 
history of recent hours legislation starts with the Eight Hours 
Act of 1908. This was amended by the Seven Hours Act of 1919, 
and in 1926 a further amendment was made that for a period of 
five years the seven-hour legal working day should become, at the 
option of owners and men, an eight-hour working day. In effect 
this meant a general return in most districts to the eight-hour day. 
When this Act was due to expire in July 1931 it had been hoped 
that the reorganisation consequent upon Part I. of the Act of 
1930 would have permitted a return to the seven-hour day, but as 
economic circumstances rendered this impossible without reduc- 
tions in wages, a temporary compromise was reached whereby a 
seven-and-a-half-hour day was fixed for a further twelve months. 
As stated above, this temporary compromise has since become a 
permanency. The Miners’ Federation have always demanded a 
seven-hour day, and this has been promised them again and 
again, conditional upon other countries agreeing to do the same. 
At present, however, our rivals are not disposed to put up their 
costs in any way whatever. Before leaving the subject of hours 
it should be pointed out that usually fully half an hour has to 
be added to the nominal length of the working day to describe 
the actual length of time that the miner is below ground. It 
may also be worth adding that, contrary to the general belief, 
the British miner has, in the past, always worked longer hours 
than miners on the Continent. 

Coming to the question of wages, happily it is not necessary 
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to enter the complicated maze of basis rates, percentage additions, 
minimum percentages, subsistence allowances, and deductions, 
which comprise a miner’s pay-sheet. Wages are based upon the 
piece rates agreed in individual pits between the miners and the 
owners, and consequently vary from district to district, from pit 
to pit, from seam to seam, and even from one part of a seam to 
another. Most of the workers at a pit are, however, what are 
often called ‘ datal ’ men—.e., they are paid by the day, and not 
on output. As stated above, piece rates are based on rates agreed 
on in each individual pit; datal rates are based on a standard 
district rate. These are what are called standard rates; the 
actual wages drawn consist of this standard rate, plus a percentage 
addition, less certain deductions. This percentage addition is the 
same throughout a district, but varies from district to district. 
In some cases, where a standard rate plus the percentage addition 
is low, it is replaced by a minimum wage rate or a subsistence 
wage rate. Incidentally, a district is sometimes a county and 
sometimes a coalfield: England consists of twelve districts for 
these purposes, and Scotland of one. It is claimed, and pretty 
generally conceded, that a miner’s wages are definitely on the low 
side, even when he is working full time, which is not always the 
case. True, he has certain advantages, such as free coal and often 
a free house, but in spite of that it can safely be asserted that 
mining wages are lower than wages in many other trades and 
considerably lower in purchasing power than they were before 
the war. At any rate, they are so low that the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain would resist any reduction by every means within 
its power, and in so doing would undoubtedly have the support 
of every miner in the country, whether individually affected or 
not. Past history has shown that a national coal strike is a 
matter of national concern and cannot be considered as a private 
affair between the masters and men of the particular industry 
affected. When it is pointed out that wage agreements in every 
district will be liable to revision after July next, and bearing in 
mind the present state of the export trade, it will be seen that, 
unless steps are taken during the coming winter to avoid wage 


reductions in those districts which are already the lowest paid, 


a first-class catastrophe may ensue. There is one fixed point, 
and one only: in the exporting districts the men would sooner 
subsist on public relief indefinitely than accept a substantial 
reduction in wages, and it would take a very long stoppage indeed 
to make them change their minds. 

But, leaving on one side for the moment all question of the 
humanity or political practicability of forcing the exporting 
districts to accept lower wages, the outstanding fact remains that 
such an attempt would be resisted, not only by the districts 
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affected, but by the united miners of all Great Britain, and no 
one in his senses could suggest that a repetition of the events 
of 1926 would be anything but catastrophic. Yet it is difficult to 
see how the exporting districts can survive under present condi- 
tions, unless costs are drastically reduced ; and wages form at 
least 70 per cent. of total costs. Andon July 8, 1933, the ‘ gentle- 
man’s agreement ’ not to reduce wages comes to an end. This 
is the immediate problem that confronts the industry and the 
Government. 

Before venturing to outline the course which events may or 
may not take, it will be convenient to indicate the main charac- 
teristics of the three protagonists. The miners are. organised in 
district unions which are, with one exception, combined in the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, The percentage of member- 
ship of the unions varies from pit to pit, but at least two-thirds of 
all miners in Great Britain are members of bodies affiliated to 
the Miners’ Federation, a proportion large enough to give the 
Federation absolute control of the workers in the industry. 
Consequently the secretary of the Miners’ Federation may be 
said to be the leader of the miners of Great Britain. Until his 
death in February of this year this post was held by Mr. A, J. 
Cook, though for the last year of his life he was incapable of 
fulfilling any of the duties of his office. Mr. Cook, though per- 
sonally likeable, was a fanatic, and his leadership of the miners 
showed none of the statesmanlike characteristics desirable in one 
holding such an important position. On his death in February 
he was replaced by a man of utterly opposite temperament— 
Mr. Ebby Edwards. Mr. Edwards, who is a Northumbrian, is the 
right man in the right place—honest, courageous, sane and diplo- 
matic, The industry is fortunate indeed in finding such a leader. 

The owners are organised upon the same lines—in district 
associations and in a central body, the Mining Association. It 
would be ridiculous to question the capability of the owners 
either as individuals or as business men. Nor can any criticism 
be levelled at them on account of the relations existing between 
employers and employed in the various districts, which are 
uniformly excellent. The fact remains, however, that, taking the 
Mining Association as the body which represents the combined 
owners of the staple industry of the country, it has hitherto shown 
itself to be gravely lacking in those qualities of generalship which 
are essential if the industry is to prosper. This, though regret- 
table, is not surprising. It must be remembered that it is only a 
figure of speech to talk of the mining industry as if it was in any 
degree a single entity. There is probably no other industry in 
Great Britain, excepting always agriculture, which is composed 
of so many different and mutually competitive interests, and in 
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which the constituent undertakings vary so greatly in size and 
importance. It would need a superman to lead, and a demi-god 
to secure any degree of unanimity. But, even making these 
allowances, the Mining Association has laid itself open to criti- 
cism only too often on the score of procrastination and intran- 
sigence, not to speak of the very human failing of always waiting 
for something to turn up rather than facing facts. 

The third and most important party is the Government, 
which will be forced reluctantly to decide the whole matter when 
the Federation and the Association have failed to come to an 
agreement. The department most directly concerned is the 
Mines Department, which is subordinate to the Board of Trade, 
and it is unlikely that the Cabinet would refuse to endorse a line 
of action which was strongly recommended by Mr. Runciman and 
Mr. Foot (the Secretary for Mines). The mining policy of the 
Government largely depends upon these two, both Liberals, of 
whom one has had a lifelong experience as a captain of industry, 
the other being remarkable for the doctrinaire tenacity with which 
he clings to some, at any rate, of his political beliefs. But, what- 
ever may be their theoretical principles, there are no two men 
who have given greater proof of their readiness to face the facts 
of the mining situation. This alone justifies some measure of 
optimism. As far as the Government is concerned, one is naturally 
completely in the dark as to their intentions, but it is quite certain 
that if the Association and the Federation agree on a line of 
policy, they would receive every assistance, legislative and other, 
from the Government in carrying it out. So far they have only 
agreed on one point, which was to ask for the continuance of 
Part I. of the Act of 1930, a request which was granted in the 
Mines Act of last June. Though the owners were by no means 
unanimous on this point, the fact that the Association officially 
asked for continuance rather than for repeal is of immense 
significance, as it means that both sides in the industry are com- 
mitted to what one may call the policy of ‘ conscious planning.’ 

But to return to the present situation. The position of the 
Mining Association is perfectly logical. Briefly what they say is: 
“When we are ready we shall produce a list of the amendments 
and additions to Part I. which we think are desirable. These will, 
we hope, so contribute to maintain prices that wage reductions, 
which we should deplore as much as anybody, will be unnecessary. 
But in any case we refuse to make any promise to maintain 
wages in the future under conditions which we cannot forecast. 
And we refuse to negotiate with the men on any but a district 
basis.’ 

Taking these points seriatim : so far no suggestions for the 
amendment of Part I. have been produced. In fact it is open to 
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question whether the leaders of the Mining Association will ever 
be able to secure a sufficient degree of unanimity to enable them 
to make concrete proposals. But be that as it may, it is a fact 
that the one proposal which might have reassured the Miners’ 
Federation that the exporting districts were not to be left to face 
the blizzard unaided was not adopted, although it was advocated 
by some of the most important men in the Association. This 
was the proposal that for the time being the export markets 
should be assisted by a subsidy to be raised by a tonnage levy 
on inland sales. Apparently the practical difficulties proved 
insuperable. As to guaranteeing wages in circumstances which 
it is difficult to foresee, the Association’s position is unassailable, 
unless they admit responsibility for seeing that prices are main- 
tained. It is difficult to see how they can evade that responsi- 
bility or deny that they have, or could easily get, the powers 
necessary to carry it out. Again the old difficulty crops up of 
securing sufficient agreement within the Association. These 
difficulties might be surmounted ; the rock upon which the ship 
will split is the familiar one of a ‘ National Wage Agreement.’ 
Although, theoretically, it is one of the aims of the Miners’ 
Federation to secure that throughout Great Britain all miners 
should have their wages calculated upon the same basis, in present 
circumstances they would be the first to admit that this is little 
more than an ultimate ideal, and the battle that will be waged 
during the coming few months will be fought, not over the 
principle of ‘equal pay for equal work,’ but over the question 
of a national organisation for the settlement of district wage 
disputes. For both sides this is a question of decisive significance. 
From the point of view of the men it is essential that wages in 
exporting districts should be the concern, not only of the owners 
in those districts, but of the owners in all the other districts as 
well ; for the threat to the miners’ standard of life lies in the fact 
that at present the owners can attack wages district by district, 
and clearly if the other districts remain at work the men in the 
particular district affected could never hope to win the day. The 
implication lying behind the attitude taken up by the Miners’ 
Federation is that the industry as a whole must be prepared to 
come to the aid of the less prosperous districts. 

The argument of the Mining Association is not so much that 
they object to the principle of the more prosperous districts 
helping the weaker ones—though this view is held very strongly 
by the majority of owners—but that national negotiations always 
end by dragging in political considerations. They claim with 
complete justice that while wages remain a district matter it is 
to the interest of both sides to reach a settlement, but that if an 
appeal were to be made to an outside body the present excellent 
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relations that exist locally would be ruined. They also point out 
that, while both sides are always on good terms with each other 
in local negotiations, national negotiations on any matter what- 
ever always end in bitterness and recrimination. So strongly are 
these views held by every owner that this was one of the causes 
of the dispute in 1926, and to-day any suggestion of national wage 
negotiations is met with a categorical refusal. There is no ques- 
tion but that from every practical consideration the owners’ 
contention is sound; but the unpleasant fact remains that, 
unless the men receive some guarantee that there will not be a 
district by district attack on wages, there may very well be serious 
trouble in the near future. For the men the only hope lies in a 
national body to ratify district wage agreements, and logic seems 
to be on their side. For the principle of treating the industry as 
a whole, and nationally, was conceded by the Mining Association 
when they asked this year for the continuance of Part I. fora 
further period. In the words of the President of the Miners’ 
Federation : ‘If the nation recognises the need for co-operation 
on a national basis for production and distribution, it must also 
in time provide for working conditions and wages to be considered 
nationally.’ 

It is highly unlikely that either side will yield, with the result 
that the Government will be forced to adjudicate between the 
two, and forced to implement its verdict by legislation. The 
policy which will be adopted is not known to anybody outside 
the Government, but intelligent anticipation is, after all, half the 
point of politics. 

Mr. Foot, in his official utterances, has made it clear that he 
is most anxious that some form of National Board should be set 
up, some body that might ultimately develop into a sort of parlia- 
ment for the whole industry. But he is probably aware that in 
the present circumstances it-would be hopeless to expect that the 
industry by itself could ever arrive at a settlement in any wage 
dispute. There seems to be only one course open to him—to set 
up some form of National Board, with compulsory arbitration by 
the Government in the event of any disagreement arising. This 
would be regarded by the Government as a last resort, and no 
doubt every effort is being made, and will be made, to attain 
the same results without recourse to legislation. They will be 
helped in their endeavour by the fact that both sides are wise 
enough to dislike the principle of compulsory arbitration. This 
may provide some sort of machinery for dealing with disputes as 
they arise, and as such will certainly be an improvement upon the 
old practice of letting things come to a head before entering upon 
serious negotiations ; but it will, by itself, contribute nothing 
towards the reorganisation of the industry. As mentioned above, 
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the suggested export subsidy scheme was not adopted by the 
Mining Association ; but it is significant that it was referred to 
the districts for further consideration, and at preset this is being 
done. 

Although it is highly improbable that any individual district 
will accept the whole of the scheme, it is likely that each district 
will report favourably upon some part of it. In fact, it is said 
that the scheme was drawn up by its ingenious authors with that 
end in view. In this event, it is conceivable that the Government, 
failing the production of agreed suggestions by the Association, 
may prefer to introduce legislation in which every district will 
find something acceptable. Action of this sort may easily result 
in the complete reorganisation and control of the selling side of 
the industry on the lines followed by Continental cartels, with 
contested and uncontested zones, and the whole structure of 
levies and subsidies. 

Enough has been said to show that during the coming year 
much will be heard of the mining industry : enough, too, to prove 
that decisions will be taken of the utmost importance. For if, as 
seems probable, we are in this basic industry about to take irre- 
vocable steps in the direction of conscious co-operative planning 
both of production and selling, it may well be that coal is blazing 
a trail that will be the pioneer of future relations between the 
State and industry. 

But, apart from politico-philosophic speculation, the fact 
remains that the industry is desperately sick. Profits are every- 
where turning into losses, reserves are dwindling to vanishing 
point. Pit after pit is regularly working short time, week by week 
the queues outside the labour exchange stretch further and 
further down the street. There is no need for hysterical despair, 
but if clear thinking and deliberation are to provide a solution, it 
can only be when the whole community realises that the day is 
long past when mining problems can be regarded purely as 
matters of sectional or local interest. 


GODFREY NICHOLSON. 
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THE RETURN OF THE BENEDICTINES 


THE consecration of Buckfast Abbey, in Devon, last month in the 
presence of the Papal Legate, who presided in the name of the 
Holy Father and spoke to the crowds as Legatus a latere, as one 
sent ‘from the Pope’s side,’ his sermon being broadcast to the 
whole country from the abbey church by the B.B.C., gives one 
much food for thought. Such a thing has not happened in 
England for many hundred years, and certainly not since the 
change of religion. 

Indeed, the beautiful Abbey of Our Lady of Buckfast, built by 
the hands of its own monks within the last twenty-six years, 
seems like an apparition and a portent. As though from the 
tragic ruins of so many such places, which still ennoble the English 
landscape with their beauty even in death, one at least had 
' ye-arisen—yes, from the very foundations of its predecessor; as 
though the very stones had towered up and blossomed again in 
pillar and capital and arch, and there it stood amid the trees, 
mirrored once more in the stream, served as of old by the monks 
in this Devonshire valley. And one asks oneself, as one looks on 
it in the ineffable peace of an English summer evening amid the 
woods and green pastures, beside the loveliness of the Dart, what 
does it mean ? Can it be that that which made it in the beginning, 
the Faith which founded it, is returning—after 400 years ? 

The history of Buckfast is well known. Here from before the 
Conquest till the great spoliation of Henry VIII. there stood an 
abbey, which in the twelfth century became affiliated to Savigny 
and later to Citeaux, and was still a Cistercian house at the 
dissolution in 1539. The last Mass was said in that great abbey 
church beside the misty Dart on a February morning, and there 
followed a silence of three centuries, in which the church and 
monastery were hacked to pieces: neither their beauty nor their 
age saved them; they were destroyed. In September 1882 a 
letter appeared in the Tablet describing the property as ‘ now in 
the market,’ and declaring that ‘ the owner, although a Protestant, 
is anxious that it should again come into the hands of the Catholic 
Church, and would agree to very liberal terms in treating with 
any Order which would become a purchaser. . . .’ 
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This letter attracted the attention of the French Benedictines 
of the Cassinese Congregation, expelled from Pierre-qui-vire in 
1880, and then living in a house in Dublin. They rented the place 
with the option of purchase, and presently took up their residence 
in the forlorn old house, half ruinous and comfortless, which had 
been built amid the stones of the monastery, to the astonishment 
of the village, where the very name of Catholic was unknown. 
These Benedictines said Mass there on October 28, 1882, Feast of 
Saints Simon and Jude, for the first time after 343 years. They 
soon began to find adherents and converts and proceeded to build 
a temporary church and a school. On Lady Day, 1884, the church 
was solemnly inaugurated, and presently the old house was made 
habitable, and by the munificence of Lord Clifford of Chudleigh a 
south wing, with refectory, cloister and cells, was taken in hand. 
In February 1899 Buckfast was erected into an independent 
community, distinct from Pierre-qui-vire, and in 1902 it was 
raised to its former dignity as an independent abbey, the com- 
munity choosing Dom Boniface Natter, who had been a novice 
at Buckfast in 1882, as their abbot. Abbot Natter was a fine 
administrator, and on two occasions was entrusted with special 
missions for the Order in the Americas, and tragically lost his life 
by shipwreck in returning to Europe in August 1906. The con- 
sternation of the monks of Buckfast may be imagined. They 
proceeded on September 14 to elect as their abbot Dom Boniface’s 
companion on his last voyage, who had been rescued from the ship- 
wreck of the Sirio—Dom Anscar Vonier, then thirty years of age. 

It is with the election of this remarkable man that Buckfast, 
as we have come to know it, begins. Hardly had he been solemnly 
blessed as abbot when on All Saints’ Day, 1906, Dom Anscar 
announced in chapter his intention of beginning the rebuilding of 
the great abbey church with the New Year. There was no money 
in hand: certain persons on hearing of the project were willing 
to contribute small yearly sums ; in all £70 was promised. One 
of the monks, Brother Peter, was a mason ; there was sand in the 
Dart, a quarry close by. Such were the material assets ; let us 
add to them the faith and character of Dom Anscar Vonier. 

On November 15 a first cartload of stone was brought through 
the abbey gate, carted by a brother, and placed at the disposal of 
Brother Peter. Then Miss Sampson, the owner of the quarry, gave 
the first 100 loads of stone. On Boxing Day Sir Robert Harvey 
presented the abbot with 100 guineas in memory of Abbot Boni- 
face. Dr. Macnamara, of Torquay, gave another 100 guineas. 
From the beginning gifts never ceased, and on July 2, 1907, the 
Feast of the Visitation of Our Lady, the first stone of Our Lady’s 
Abbey was solemnly laid by Bishop Graham, of Plymouth. In 
three years the monks were thinking about a belfry ! 
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Thus was the great abbey, now completed and consecrated, 
begun. It would be hard to find an ‘ act of faith’ more amazing 
or one more triumphantly justified. No doubt a Catholic would 
say that Our Lady saw to the rebuilding of her great church, 
which now stands exactly on the foundations of the one 
Henry VIII. destroyed. Perhaps it was she who sent that vision 
years ago to a novice of Buckfast. He still tells the story—how 
one Christmas, as he made his meditation before the night 
office of the Feast of the Nativity, he saw as in a vision Buckfast 
new made, all towered and splendid, and the monks, as of old, 
singing in a noble choir and the very office of Christmas being 
sung therein, instead of in the humble little bare chapel where he 
was professed. This strange dream—dream or vision, was it ?— 
he confided to the prior, who replied, as the old, in kindly mood, 
will do to the young, that all things were possible with God. 
Well, the very thing has come to pass. With their own hands 
the monks have built the great church of the novice’s dream. Its 
noble central tower, with its fourteen bells, the greatest of which 
weighs two tons, rises now under the woods; the beautiful 
church of the vision, all of solid stone and vaulted with stone, is 
finished and has now been consecrated in the presence of the Papal 
Legate. And the novice who had that Christmas vision is now 
Abbot of Buckfast. His dream has come true. 

Buckfast does not stand alone. It is even very far from 
being the first or the oldest abbey of the return, in England. No 
less than eight such now stand up across south England—south 
of Thames and Severn—between Dover and the Atlantic. It is 
possible nowadays to traverse all that country in its whole breadth 
and to sleep at a monastery every night. Very much older than 
the new Abbey of Buckfast is the Abbey of St. Gregory at Down- 
side, on the Mendip Hills, some twelve miles from Bath. This 
great monastery belongs to the English Congregation of the 
Benedictine Order, which is, I suppose, the oldest of the national 
congregations. After the suppression in the sixteenth century 
some of the English Benedictines found refuge abroad, hoping 
for a restoration of the former state of things; and in Queen 
Mary’s reign some of them were established at Westminster Abbey 
under Abbot Feckenham in 1556. One of the monks then pro- 
fessed, Dom Sigebert Buckley, after forty years’ imprisonment, 
and when near to his death aggregated two English priests, 
already monks of St. Benedict, of the Cassinese Congregation at 
Padua, to the English Congregation and to Westminster. He and 
they were thus the link between the monks St. Augustine brought 
into England and all the pre-Reformation English Congregation 
and Downside to-day. The true succession was thus happily 
perpetuated. To them were joined a number of English monks 
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then training abroad, and the monastery of St. Gregory at Douay 
was established in 1605.4. After some 200 years of a peaceful life 
at Douay the French Revolution broke out ; the monks’ school 
for English Catholic boys had to be disbanded ; the community 
were imprisoned for nearly two years before they were allowed to 
return to their monastery, in 1794. Petition after petition was 
sent to England for leave to return to their own country, and at 
last, after many refusals, this was granted, and on March 2, 1795, 
the monks of St. Gregory arrived at Dover. 

Through the generosity of Sir Edward Smythe they found a 
temporary home at Acton Burnell, in Shropshire, where they 
remained for twenty years of a hard struggle for existence. In 
1814, however, they were able to purchase for themselves, at a 
cost of £7000, ‘all that messuage, tenement, etc., known as Mount 
Pleasant, Downside with 66 acres,’ and there, almost within 
sight of the ruins of the most venerable abbey in England, to 
found a new Glastonbury. There, too, they founded or refounded 
their school, now famous throughout England. In June 1899 the 
monastery was raised to the rank of an abbey by Pope Leo XIII., 
and Dom Edmund Ford, to whom Downside Abbey and School 
alike owe so much, at that date prior, was chosen as first abbot. 
In 1823 the monks had built a chapel, known later as the ‘ Old 
Chapel,’ an amusing account of the opening of which may be 
read in the Journal of a Somerset Rector (Murray, 1930). In 1876, 
however, Prior Murphy laid the foundation-stone of the present 
glorious abbey church, with its vast and lovely choir of seven 
bays, transept, and nave, beautiful lady chapel at the east end, 
and numerous chapels, The building was begun by Dom Aidan 
(afterwards Cardinal) Gasquet, who was prior in 1878. The 
transepts were opened in 1882, and in 1902 the foundation-stone 
of the choir and presbytery was laid, the nave of eleven bays 
(it still lacks three) being built after the war as a memorial to 
the boys of Downside School who had fallen 1914-18. The great 
tower, visible far over the Mendips, is to be finished as a memorial 
to Cardinal Gasquet. 

If Downside is the oldest of these refounded Benedictine 
monasteries, not more than fifty miles north of Downside, on the 
Cotswolds among the Cranham woods, stands Prinknash Priory, 
the most recent of these foundations. Like Buckfast, Prinknash 
(pronounced to rhyme with spinach) belongs to the Cassinese 
Congregation, but the monks wear a white habit like those of 
Monte Vergine. 


1 St. Laurence’s at Dieulouard, in Lorraine, was founded in 1606 by the 
English Congregation ; it is now represented by St. Laurence’s Abbey at Ample- 
forth, in Yorks. St. Edmunds was founded at Paris in 1611 and is represented 
to-day by St. Edmund’s Abbey at Woolhampton, in Berkshire. 
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It seems there was upon the island of Caldey, off the coast of 
Pembroke, an Anglican community of men, following some form 
of the Rule of St. Benedict. About twenty years ago this com- 
munity, with the exception of two members, was received into 
the Catholic Church and submitted to the Roman See.* 
hoped to continue as a genuine Benedictine house on the island 
they loved, and in fact did so for fifteen years after their conver- 
sion. But without the means, of which their entry into the 
Catholic Church had deprived them, their hope of remaining there 
permanently was dependent upon assistance chiefly from friends 
in America, and as time went on it became clear that this help 
would not be forthcoming. In the meantime Mr. Dyer Edwardes, 
an old friend of Caldey in its Anglican days, who had bought 
Prinknash Park in 1888, had himself been received, at more than 
seventy years of age, into the Catholic Church. He had more 
than once offered Prinknash Park to the monks of Caldey fora 
foundation. He now wrote renewing his offer. Only a few 
months after the deed of gift had been signed, the generous and 
pious donor died in Naples in 1926. His death so soon after the 
gift made the gift invalid in law, and Prinknash reverted to the 
Earl of Rothes, Mr. Edwardes’ grandson and heir. Lord Rothes 
is not a Catholic, and might well have refused to sacrifice a 
valuable and historic part of his inheritance to provide a home 
for religious. He, however, with a disinterestedness and generosity 
which all Catholics will ever gratefully remember, chose to uphold 
his grandfather’s wishes. And so it is that Prinknash comes once 
more into Benedictine hands. 

I say comes once more: Prinknash originally belonged to the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter, in Gloucester (now the Anglican 
cathedral), and the great house, now the priory, was built by the 
last abbot, Abbot Parker, who used to spend the winter there, 
where there had always been a hunting lodge on the property of 
the abbey. The place was seized by Henry VIII. in 1539 and let 
to Sir Anthony Kingston, who with his father shared so largely in 
the spoil of the Gloucestershire religious houses. Prinknash has 
what I suppose to be the smallest monastic church in England, 
but a great church is already being planned. Mr. Dyer Edwardes 
is buried in the sanctuary of the present church. 

If from Prinknash you take the road through Bibury and 
Cirencester for Swindon and on to Hungerford and Newbury, 
some four or five miles before you come to Reading, you will 
enter the village of Woolhampton, and there above the village, 
northward on the last of the Berkshire downs, stands the Douay 
Abbey of St. Edmund, a great building of red brick with an 


* An account of this transaction, entitled A Correspondence, has been 
published and may be obtained at the priory. 
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imposing gateway, all half-finished as yet, and looking a little 
new in so old a landscape. This is the most recent of the abbeys 
of the English Congregation of the Benedictine Order, the sister 
house of Downside and Ampleforth. It is the descendant of St. 
Edmund’s Priory of Paris and Douay. 

St. Edmund’s was in its origin an offshoot from St. Laurence 
Dieulouard (Ampleforth). In the year 1615 six monks were sent 
from St. Laurence at the invitation of Princess Marie of Lozraine, 
abbess of the royal Abbey of Chelles, to act under Dom Francis 
Walgrave, their leader as chaplains at the abbey, and to study at 
the Sorbonne. Thus a new community was founded which put 
itself under the protection of St. Edmund in memory of the great 
and ancient abbey of their order at Bury St. Edmunds. It was to 
this community that James II. turned in his exile at St. Ger- 
main. He had his own cell in their monastery, and when he died 
his body was entrusted to these monks. This English monastery, 
however, was suppressed by the revolutionary Government in 
1793, and by 1818 only three of the monks survived. These had 
the courage to resume conventual life in the house, then ruined, 
of St. Gregory in Douay, which the monks of Downside did not 
propose to reoccupy. Surmounting incredible difficulties, they 
prospered during some eighty years, and in 1900 their priory was 
erected into an abbey by Leo XIII. Then new trouble befell 
them. In 1903 the French Laws of Association expelled them 
from France and confiscated their possessions, and once more 
they were without a monastery. Fortunately, we read ‘ There 
had been time to convey to England a good many of the more 
valuable possessions of the house. A very noteworthy collection 
of pictures, including one of himself, given to St. Edmund’s, 
Paris, by James II., and other portraits, was sent to England and 
is now at Woolhampton. The church plate and the more valu- 
able vestments were also saved, as were the archives and the more 
important portion of the books.’ Indeed, they fared better than 
with their other robber, Henry VIII. of England. The community 
decided to return to England and re-establish their school for 
English boys there. It was a good decision. They finally 
accepted the offer of the Bishop of Portsmouth to settle at Wool- 
hampton, in Berkshire, and there they appeared on September 17, 
1903. As it happens, the new abbey stands on ground that has 
always been Catholic. Thus the third and last of the original 
houses of the English Congregation returned home after 300 years 
of exile. The Monastery of St. Edmund at Woolhampton is far 
from complete ; but the school buildings are adequate and the 
playing-fields beautifully situated. There is also a fine cloister 
new made, and the monks are about to build a great abbey 
church, 
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Another congregation of Benedictines which the Laws of 
Association expelled from France in 1903—their fourth expulsion, 
as it happens—was the famous Gallican Congregation of Solesmes, 
established by Dom Guéranger in 1837, which has produced so 
many famous scholars. The monks of Solesmes settled in the 
Isle of Wight, where they bought the ruins of Quarr Abbey and 
began at once to rebuild this pre-Reformation monastery. The 
great buildings which now stand there amid the beautiful trees 
and meadows are their work. Their work on plainchant and 

of the Divine Office are famous all over Europe. Many of 
the Fathers have now, under a more enlightened régime in France, 
returned to Solesmes ; but enough have been left behind in the 
island to continue the Divine Office and to carry on the monas- 
tery. The Congregation of Solesmes is again represented in 
England by the Abbey of St. Michael, in Farnborough, under 
Abbot Cabrol. Indeed, the most attractive, as well as the most 
interesting, thing in Farnborough is the beautifully situated 
abbey church begun in 1887 by the Empress Eugénie as the 
memorial and burial place of her husband and son, who lie in a 
crypt beneath the presbytery. 

Some 25 or 30 miles south-east of Farnborough, near Horsham, 
in the weald of Sussex, we come in our journey across south Eng- 
land upon what in some respects is the most remarkable, as it 
is an unique, monastic foundation in all England—I mean the 
Carthusian monastery of St. Hugh at Parkminster. The great 
mass of building, under the tall spire of the abbey church, stands 
up on one of the last southward outliers of the forest ridge, and 
is visible far over the weald. But though the monks have been 
now long in Sussex, it is still with surprise and a quickening of the 
breath that a traveller, who knows something of the history of 
his country, meets in the Sussex lanes the white-habited Fathers 
of St. Hugh’s. As a small boy put it, with the ironical logic of 
childhood: ‘ Daddy, I wish there were knights in armour too.’ 
Well, perhaps there are, there must be ; only it is arma lucis, the 
‘ armour of light,’ and not visible to mortal eyes. 

Carthusian monasteries have always been rare in England. 
Henry II. founded the first at Witham, in Somerset, which with 
Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath, was rich in numbering two 
capital houses. In all pre-Reformation England there were, I 
think, but twelve, the most famous being the London Charter- 
house, whose monks behaved with such heroic sanctity and were 
so brutally martyred by Henry VIII. when they refused the royal 
supremacy.* To-day there is only this one house, but it is, I am 

* They refused to accept the King as head of the Church. The prior and 
many monks were martyred for this, and the remaining eight died of starvation 
and fever in Newgate Prison. One member of the Order accepted the royal 
supremacy, bitterly repented, and was reconciled to the Church. 
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told, the largest Carthusian monastery in the world, with thirty- 
six ‘cells’ and 3166 feet of cloister and a magnificent great church, 
with over fifty choir monks, some of whom are refugees from 
Montreuil. It is easy to understand why Carthusian houses have 
ever been few, for the life is highly disciplined and severe. Yet 
it must have its compensations, even from a quite human point 
of view, in its opportunities for solitude and privacy (every monk 
of this Order has his own little house and garden plot), whereas 
life in ordinary community as lived by other monks must often 
be irksome—at least, one might suppose, to the highly nervous 
modern spirit. The last house of the Carthusians in Catholic 
England was Sheen, founded in 1414 by Henry V., and it was 
there that Queen Mary gathered nineteen of the monks from the 
Charterhouses ruined by her father, under Prior Chauncy, the one 
renegade of the London house, now repentant. He lived to see 
them all scattered again and died in 1581. But his community 
founded Sheen Anglorum at Nieuport, in the Low Countries, 
which remained till it was suppressed by Joseph II. in 1783. The 
last prior died at Little Malvern in 1797. His papers, the seal of 
Sheen Anglorum, and many relics may be seen at St. Hugh’s. 

It was St. Augustine, himself a Benedictine monk, who at the 
command of Pope St. Gregory the Great, another Benedictine, 
brought at once Christianity and the Benedictine Order to the 
English more than twelve centuries ago. He landed in Thanet, 
and it is fitting, therefore, that we should find the Benedictines 
there to-day. Their monastery, founded in 1856, with its rather 
small church built by Augustus Welby Pugin, stands within two 
miles of the spot where St. Augustine landed with his monks so 
many centuries ago. This monastery at Ramsgate is dedicated 
in honour of that saint. Like Buckfast, it belongs to the Cassinese 
Congregation of the Order. The first monk to arrive at Ramsgate 
thus to commemorate not only St. Augustine, but the two great 
Benedictine abbeys that were the pride of Canterbury, Christ 
Church (that was always the Cathedral) and St. Augustine’s, 
was Father Wilfrid Alcock, O.S.B. Four years later, in 1860, 
the present monastic buildings were erected by Edward Welby 
Pugin and the monks opened their school in the cloister, later to 
be greatly enlarged with one school building after another. St. 
Augustine’s was not yet a priory, but it was raised to that dignity 
in 1880 with Father Thomas Bergh for prior, and in 1906 it 
became an abbey with Prior Egan as first abbot. The abbey 
church is especially interesting as perhaps the masterpiece of the 
Gothic revival. At any rate, Pugin considered it as his only 
satisfactory work. Here that amazing genius lived his curious 
and nightmarish life, working night and day unaided, dressed in 
his velvet cloak and shut away from the world like the old monkish 
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builders he adored. He had no idea that the church he built for 
love and for his own satisfaction would one day be an abbey. He 
lies in the vault of the south transept of the building, which is 
thus his tomb and his memorial. 

Such are the monasteries of the Benedictine revival in south 
England, to which, as it came in our way, I have added the great 
Carthusian house of St. Hugh in Sussex. I have no room to write 
of the great monasteries of the midlands and the north. I have 
said nothing of the friars’ houses neither, even of so lovely a 
place as the Franciscan Friary of Chilworth, or of the innumer- 
able and often very ancient convents such as Lanherne of the 
Carmelites, Sion Abbey of the Bridgettines, or the Franciscan 
Convent of Taunton, some of them representing pre-Reformation 
houses. But seeing that the Orders are returning, indeed have 
returned, it is astonishing that we do not find, in all south England, 
a single Cistercian house. Their monasteries were the most 
numerous of all in Catholic England. They were, indeed, farmer 
monks, and in a sense the Order was English with an English 
founder, St. Stephen Harding, though without St. Bernard all 
might have come to naught. To-day in England these monks 
have a house in Leicestershire, St. Bernard’s Abbey, near Coalville, 
and the French monks have acquired the monastery on Caldey 
Island vacated by the Prinknash community, but there is no 
English Cistercian house in south England. Should the Cistercians 
return in any number and make a success of farming, as they 
might well do, living as they would be in community and without 
wages, they might lead a real ‘ back to the land’ movement; 
the result of which might well be amazing in quite a brief period. 

Dreaming there in sight of Buckfast, sicut cervus ad fontes, on 
these moonlit nights when Compline is over and before the monks 
have begun the Night Office, almost anything seems possible. 
Buckfast itself is little short of a miracle, a resurrection from the 
dead, if ever there was one, And it is easy to recall that even 
now there are more choir monks at Downside to-day than there 
were at Glastonbury before the Suppression; that there are 
more too at Ampleforth now than there were at Rievaulx and 
Fountains put together. Moreover, with the development of 
elementary education and the means of travel many people seem 
to have taken up a new attitude in regard to these things from 
that of their forefathers or even their parents. But the future is 
hidden from man. At least here, as by a miracle, stands once more 
in all beauty beside the stream the thousand-year-old Abbey of 
Our Lady of Buckfast. Esto perpetua! 

EDWARD HUuTTON. 





HINDU SWAMIS AND WOMEN OF THE WEST 


I was late getting to the Maharajah’s garden-party, but his 
A.D.C. was still receiving guests at the end of the strip of Turkey- 
red where the Governor had alighted. ‘ You know your way to 
the reception tent,’ said he ; ‘ it’s in the usual place.’ To get to 
it I had to cross the lawns where guests stood talking, or sat 
at tea-tables in the open. My way took me past a group larger 
than was conventional—almost a street preacher’s audience. A 
pseudo-swami dressed in pink robes, his locks flying loosely about 
his head, giving him the appearance of an Indian Stopford Brooke, 
was addressing Indian men of all races. ‘I left 500 American 
women lying prostrate before the god of illicit love,’ said 
he. And the men laughed. ‘Wah! Wah! Shabash!’ (‘ Well 
done ’). 

I went up to the swami. ‘I heard what you said. You have 
been in America ?’ 

‘Yes, many years. I am a guide and teacher to many.’ 

‘And have received American hospitality, and “ eaten their 
salt’ in the Far West ? I thought that Indians never betrayed 
“the salt.” You know our traditions.’ 

‘But they believe all I say. They believe anything and 
anybody,’ he said stoutly, ‘ who comes from the East. They are 
flattered by our attention.’ 

I waited no longer. Comment was useless. 

He bore, I discovered, a name well known at a certain muth 
(monastery) which advocated a modernised Hinduism. He 
spoke a fluent English with a rich American accent, and he wrote 
books—the pages thickly sown with words derived from Hindu 
philosophy. But none of my orthodox Hindu friends would have 
eaten with him or called him a Hindu. I asked the ‘ Truth- 
Named,’ Bawaji Swami Satnam Singh, about him. He was 
a genuine Hindu mahatma, and he managed to speak truth, 
without giving offence to any, and without misleading the genuine 
inquirer after truth. I asked him about this ‘ Stopford Brooke’ 
swami and others who were wont to go to America and England. 
He had a quaint habit, my Truth-Named friend ; before answering 
the simplest question he would screw up his eyes, lay his finger 
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along his nose, and meditate. Presently he spoke: ‘ The answer 
will be given later.’ 

When the datura bushes hung out their clusters of white bells, 
and the pilgrim season had begun, the Truth-Named came to me 
in as much excitement as his calm abstraction from all emotion 
permitted. ‘There is a /at [lord] swami,’ he said, ‘ sitting in a 
grove at Dum Dum. Would the Miss Sahiba like to talk with 
him ?’ 

‘Is he holy ?’ 

‘ I know him not ; but he is called a lat swami ; he should be 
holy. He has been teaching religion in the Further England 
[America] ; and it is said that he has many disciples in every 
country.’ 

So it came to pass that on a day the Truth-Named himself took 
an English friend of mine and me to a palm grove and bamboo 
wilderness in the suburbs of Calcutta. We found the Jat swami 
dressed in yellow silk robes, sitting beside a bed of white lotuses, 
His face did not appeal, but we put that aside as prejudice, 
‘ Ask him the big-little questions,’ prompted our guide in Hindi, 
So we asked: ‘ What is life?’ ‘ What is death?’ ‘ Whence do 
we come ?’ 

The reply came in pompous English, ‘ I refer you to my book, 
which has been well reviewed by the Daily Mail. My disciple 
will explain.’ And before our gasp of amazement had spent itself 
his disciple, an American woman dressed in a saree, appeared from 
the garden house near by and, falling at the feet of her master, 
produced his book. We were silent as we walked away. 

‘ So the Miss Sahiba, and the Miss Sahiba’s friend, did not like 
that holy man,’ said Bawaji; but there was a smile in his eyes: 

‘ No, we did not.’ 

‘I am glad.’ 

‘ But it was you who took us to him.’ 

‘ How should I know ?. Besides, in a garden one must smell 
every flower. . . . To me it seemeth as if the foolish ones of the 
Further England have robbed him of his virtue by their praise and 
admiration. It is the way of foolish ones. . . . Once that swami 
had excuse for knowledge.’ 

And we knew we were answered about ‘ Stopford Brooke.’ 

Swami Vivakananda’s visit to the Chicago parliament of 
religions—about fifty years ago now—was perhaps the beginning 
of the swami influx into America. Not all who have followed have 
maintained Vivakananda’s reputation. A few weeks ago I was 
lunching with a friend in a New York hotel, when a stranger 
accosted us: ‘ Will you introduce me? I also am a disciple of 
Vivakananda.’ My friend could not very well avoid asking her 
to join us ; and presently I said : 
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‘IT must undeceive you. I am not a disciple of Vivakananda.’ 

* Oh, well, neither am I; but of ——, once of Boston.’ 

‘IT am not his disciple either.’ And then I laughed, ‘ You do 
let people take you in in America—do you not ?—for all your real 
shrewdness.’ 

That led to her telling me stories about the man whom she 
had named, and how his disciples had to request him to leave 
America. ‘And yet ——’ I began. ‘ But I have a new Hindu 
swami now, a real one—“‘ Swami Wriggley,”’ an Englishman who 
was made a swami by the lamas in Tibet.’ It was no use explain- 
ing to her that Hindu swamis and Tibetan lamas do not follow the 
same religion. She spoke with wrapt face—of having learnt for 
the first time from Swami Wriggley the meaning of true religion. 
America is so large-minded and hospitable that one is ashamed 
of those who exploit her credulity with regard to things religious. 
Poor America has been damned with the label ‘ material,’ just as 
we have been glorified in the East with the label ‘ religious.’ 
Maybe the explanation lies in this matter of labels. But labels 
are never true—are they ?—of more than the groups of individuals 
who originally justified their use. My deduction from observation 
is that American women are au fond deeply religious ; and that 
those who run after swamis and fancy religions are really feeling 
after something to ease their hearts, not having taken enough time 
to study what their own country has had to offer. It’s the way 
of sick men with nostrums, is it not ? ‘ This or that maycure . . .” 

There are mahatmas or holy men (and holy women too) in 
India. I have known two whom I would put beside the saints 
of medieval Europe. One of them was Bawaji, the Truth-Named, 
the other my Mathaji, Wisest-of-the-Wise. Mathaji had spent 
sixty years meditating in the Himalayas in solitude. Then she 
came down from the mountains, saying, “ Now I am a little less 
unfit to do some work.’ Both were orthodox Hindus: they spoke 
no English, and could not have crossed the waters without 
breaking caste rules. They made no attempt to convert anyone 
to their faith. ‘Nascitur, non fit’ is the Hindu doctrine, and 
they smiled at the advertised convetts to Hinduism. Of all such 
Mathaji said once to me: ‘ They were born in another faith. In 
that faith they should have found God. Hinduism is a matter of 
caste. There is no one who in this life can give them caste.’ 
About Vivakananda and the Rama Krishna sect, as about 
Brahmos and Arya Samajists, said this woman, whose orthodoxy 
was regarded as greater than ‘the orthodoxy of the Benares 
Brahmins: ‘ Nor are such people Hindus. They write their own 
prescriptions for right action.’ ‘ But they say that theirs is the 
true Hinduism, the Hinduism of the Vedas.’ To this objection 
both Bawaji and Mathaji made answer: ‘ Should we who keep the 
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tules of Hinduism know what is Hinduism, or should they who 
have forsaken the way in order to make a way for themselves ?' 
At the Pan-Hindu Temple, where sweepers were reported last April 
as allowed by so-called Hindu priests to officiate in co-opera- 
tion with Brahmins, they would have laughed. ‘It may bea 
good temple—Gautama Buddha would have liked it. But it is 
not Hindu.’ They had no fault to find with those who chose 
to modernise Hinduism. They simply wished to be explicit 
in asserting that they were not Hindus. 

To me the curious thing was the beauty which these two were 
able to extract from a religion which they themselves admitted 
embraced the most degrading practices, together with the 
breadth of vision of the meticulous observers of a creed which 
was in essence no more than a book of Leviticus. Perhaps it 
is the very superabundance of ritual which forces the truly 
religious to these unfettered flights of meditation—whence 
they return with such exquisite piety ; or to those discussions 
of the mahatmas who ‘sit apart '—whence they extract the 
self-knowing which is the prelude to God-knowing. They often 
admitted me, of their kindness, to these discussions, and I learnt 
reverence for these keepers-of-a-rule, beyond which they had 
long since progressed, but which, nevertheless, they kept so 
scrupulously. 

‘ Be self-knowing—God is within ; and it is the God within 
us that seeks to find God,’ said Bawaji. ‘ How does one find God 
in meditation ?’ I asked. He had already explained the way of 
meditation—to sit silent and empty the mind of every thought, 
to hold it still by imagining a hollowed-out bamboo, and then to 
travel in thought up and down, up and down that bamboo. 
One can do this honestly only seconds at a time at first ; but 
when the habit of holding-still is established, one slips off into 
meditation before one is aware of achievement. ‘ Then imagine 
Light and Light and Light—tthat alone: pulsing, throbbing . . . 
everywhere. From the beginning was That and only That: 
and That was God. But with God exists the power and mercy of 
God, as closely allied-as the fragrance of the rose to the rose. 
Men talk of one God, as if there could be two gods or three gods. 
There is just God—the All-pervading, the Essence of Being, the 
Heart of Beauty, the Great First Flame which lights every flame 
that leaps into life. . . Light and Light, the God-spark in 


everything created. By recognising this we shall learn to recog- 
nise God. There is no other way. Yet the windows of the soul 


get dimmed, and the flame gives no light. Is that the fault of 
the flame ? Clean the windows of the soul : such work is allowed 
to man, such alone ; not his to create Light. Light was and is 
from eternity. One day all the several sparks of Light will go 
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back to the Great Central Light whence they came. The soul 
will find God. What need to make haste? Every soul must find 
God at long last. Light will return to Light.’ 

‘Is that Hinduism, Bawaji?’ I asked. ‘No, that is what 
the individual soul brings back from meditation. It is what 
men of any religion may discover for themselves. Hinduism is 
the observance of caste.’ 

One day when he had talked on this wise I thanked him for 
giving me food for thought. He said: ‘Huh! Miss Sahiba, 
that was not yet talk of God. I did but try to make a clearing 
in the jungle where we might sit down and think.’ 

‘ There are three diseases in the world,’ he said another day : 
‘Actual Sin (breaking the rule of your religion), to be cured 
by good works ; Restlessness, to be cured by meditation ; and 
Joylessness, to be cured by making occasion to give joy to others. 
The mark of a true religion is Joy.’ 

‘Then you do believe in the efficacy of good works ?’ 

‘Good works,’ he answered, ‘ are fetters—fetters of gold, but 
still fetters.’ 

It was Mathaji who talked of Life and Death. ‘Life is a 
dream in the heart of a dream.’ 

‘And Death ?’ 

“ To-morrow’s dream—the next-door house. God has given 
me a lease of this house of the body in which I live : but the lease 
is undated. . . . There will be other houses.’ 

The things Hindu women say, all unconscious of their beauty 
—even ordinary Hindu women, not the holy ones alone ! 

‘ May the shadow of the thought of God which is in my heart 
fall upon you and give you peace !’ was a blessing which an old 
Hindu widow friend would often give me, standing at the sunset 
hour wrapped about in her yellow silk shawl of prayer, bathed 
in Light. Yet—in the time of trouble this beauty and peace 
seems to fall away from them. Conventional Hinduism is too 
strong a force. They are back at propitiation of every idol, 
back at the feet of the priests, shielding their defenceless heads 
against curse and anger, and the blood-lust of the gods. The 
teligiously-minded Hindu has indeed much to offer the world : 
the ability to keep a rule; the habit of meditation; the real 
interest, born in the Eastern, it would seem, in things of the 
Spirit as opposed to things temporal; the simple faith which 
scorns explanation, and which has its dangers, but which has, 
as one has seen, also its great rewards. It takes one’s breath 
away to imagine what might ensue upon the meeting of East 
and West, what might ensue if these Eastern impulses were 
swept into the religious consciousness of the West, into the 
Christian Church. The West has its gifts for the East also. Is 
Vor. CXII—No. 667 BB 
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it not, indeed, reciprocity, the interchange of characteristics, the 
sharing of what is ours as a nation or people—which some day 
will produce the Perfect Gift which man offers to the Eternal ? 
Saddhu Sunder Singh told me that when he became a Christian 
he used his habit of meditation for all the needs of soul and 
body; and that, whereas his former meditations were but a 
trance, from his meditations as a Christian he brought back the 
most marvellous visions for his own spiritual guidance, and for 
the service of his fellow-men. Hinduism would seem to need 
something more than personal human effort—personal human 
beauty for the attainment of the Highest. 

Mathaji and Bawaji, my two mahatma friends, were as perfect 
as human beings could be ; but the belief in curses—and in the 
power of the curse, for instance—still held them. It was in 
their blood. Mathaji, to my knowledge, used her power to curse 
most effectually—with a twinkle in her eye, I doubt not. But 
the cursed one did not see the twinkle. Both of these truly 
holy Hindu spiritual leaders were conscious of the unspeakable 
things done in the name of their religion. It was of them I 
learnt about the practices of Tantric Hindus, and of undisguised 
wickednesses committed or commanded by practising Hindu 
priests. But they never lifted a finger to reprove, or to save 
individuals from priests of whose morals they did not approve. 
Hinduism was not a question of ethics, but of keeping caste 
rules. Evil as well as good proceeds from God; and morals 
equally with social service represented God’s business, not theirs. 
We were children, ruled by ‘ Karma’ by what we had earned. 
Why fuss or fret ? The one particular as to which they allowed 
themselves latitude, and the service of others, was the matter 
of discussion of the ‘ big-little ’ things, of abstract questions, of 
reaching out to God through meditation. Mathaji and Bawaji 
were saints in spite of their religion. If such as these could come 
to America and England, or could share their thoughts with the 
West, the Western woman’s interest in Hinduism would find 
reward. But such as these do not cross the waters, and do not 
speak the English language. 

The Reformed Hindus who have written books for the West 
have translated the Bhagwad Gita and other beautiful thoughts 
from the ancient writings ; and the world is the better for these. 
But a great deal of the literature prepared by swamis who visit 
America is of the nature of the Indian curios which were at one 
time made in Europe and sold to tourists in India. I have seen 
pictures of Romeo and Juliet in the balcony scene labelled 
Radha-Krishna (the flirty god, with one of his ladies) and sold 
at Kalighat to the Western visitor. Green says in his History 
of the English People, of Milton’s Paradise Regained, that ‘ Adam 
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and Eve entered Paradise vid England.’ These swamis enter 
Hinduism vid America. They tell Americans what they would 
like to hear, and prepare books for their women disciples peppered 
with ‘ Karma,’ ‘ the pranic fluid,’ ‘ reincarnation,’ ‘ Yoga,’ etc.— 
all which make the readers of these books feel learned and esoteric. 
The swamis do not tell them that the orthodox Hindu believes 
that his Karma may earn him rebirth as, say, a flea. It never 
worries the Hindu, because he believes that he has millions and 
millions of lives, and during any one life all memory of the past 
is lost, as are all possibilities of the future. There, I think, the 
system fails. It has no practical value. If you remembered 
when you were a flea that you had fallen so low because you 
were a bad man during your last chance as a man, the scheme 
would at least have some deterrent and moral value; it would 
help you to be a good flea, so that you might climb up again. 
But you do not remember. And when American women talk 
yearningly of the beauty of the reincarnation theory I appreciate 
the malady of a lepcha (Darjeeling hillman) cook I once had. 
He could not be left alone in the kitchen when night fell ‘ because 
he saw the ghosts of all the things the Miss Sahiba had eaten 
walking in procession round the room.’ It might, of course, be 
a new diversion to let your imagination run riot about your 
undesirable acquaintances and picture their procession of rebirths 
according to your judgment of their deserts—walking, flying, 
hopping round the room at any given moment. But, since you 
would be taking the like chances yourself, adoption of Hinduism 
because of its reincarnation theory would not seem good enough. 
One word must be said about the Rama-Krishna muth 
(monastery) at Belur, near Calcutta. A charming American 
lady whom we all love has built herself a house in the grounds, 
and visits the muth almost yearly. She calls herself both a 
Hindu disciple of Rama-Krishna-Vivakananda and a Christian. 
There are other Westerners—English, Australian, etc:—who do 
the like. Miss Noble (Sister Nivedita), an English woman, used 
to lie prostrate before the image of Kali on Christmas Eve and 
then say to the monks: ‘ Now let us go into the fields equipped 
with crooks and read the story of the shepherds of Bethlehem.’ 
In her room were Tanagra statues of the Virgin and Jesus Christ, 
side by side with images of Kali and Ganesh and other Hindu 
deities. Theosophy would seem to be based on such associations. 
Was not Krishna Murthi advertised as the reincarnation of 
Christ and Krishna and Buddha, who stood each of them for 
such different and opposing ideals? The Hindu-Christian indi- 
viduals I have known have stoutly refused to examine things 
for themselves. That would explain their incongruous loyalties. 
At Belur the resident American lady had never visited, she tells 
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me, the temples and Monks’ Chapel. Yet these are veritable 
Hindu imitations, differing in this alone—that in the Vivakananda 
and Rama Krishna temples, for instance—the idols are repre- 
sented by photographs, not images, of these Hindu leaders. Goto 
‘ vespers,’ as they call the evening service at Belur, in the Monks’ 
Chapel, up the flight of stone steps over the old refectory. You 
will see what your guide describes as a ‘ high altar ’—a golden 
canopy over three gilded chairs, against the backs of which chairs 
stand three unframed photographs of Rama Krishna, Mrs. Rama 
Krishna, and Vivakananda. At the feet of the Rama Krishna 
‘throne’ sit his sandals in a badly made glass-topped box. 
Vespers begins with Gregorian chanting from the choir sitting 
on the verandah. Then a yellow-robed monk—a genuinely 
beautiful figure, though dressed like a Buddhist, not a Hindu— 
incenses the three photographs, the sandals of Rama Krishna 
and the congregation, offering the arati (borrowed from orthodox 
Hinduism), the ceremony of the five-fingered lighted wicks in 
the tall brass stands, to the ‘ Holy Trinity.’ Vespers ends with 
a procession to Rama Krishna’s bedroom next door. Rama 
Krishna’s photograph is put to sleep in a huge old-fashioned 
English four-poster, with long bolsters either side—‘ to keep him 
from falling out of bed,’ as a monk explained to me. In the 
bedroom are massive wardrobes containing loin-cloths for Rama 
Krishna. Poor Rama Krishna, who in life possessed, I am told, 
only one loin-cloth, which faithful women disciples washed when 
they carried him down to the Ganges for his daily bath! The 
monks work in their vegetable garden, and the mission as a 
whole is responsible for commendable welfare work—activities 
alien to Hinduism, borrowed from the West. This last is all to 
the good. But people of Hindu origin, unless they bravely cut 
themselves away from Hinduism in name and essence, as in all 
else, would seem to be held ruthlessly in the dead hand of fear 
and formalism. 

One knows how even individual Brahmos—theists who have 
really renounced Hindu ritual—revert to Hinduism in times of 
difficulty. It is courage, to face gods and demons, which is 
lacking ; and are not those of us who have not been born into 
the like thraldom losing our chance of helping when we accept 
the westernisation of an ancient religion without examining for 
ourselves its implications? I was lately at the Vedantic centre 
in Boston, where the swami in charge, dressed as an English 
cleric, serves an ‘ altar’ on which were Easter lilies, and at the 
foot of which burned a red light in a tall brass Hindu property. 
His helpers are ‘ consecrated women ’—Western women ; those 
at the Los Angeles centre dress like nuns. One of them lectures 
on Hinduism. She told me she had spent three months in India! 
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There is no reason why people should not study Hinduism for 
themselves without the aid of pseudo-swamis. There are books 
and translations enough, made by scholars ; and the practice of 
meditation, of going into the silence, cannot fail to help us all. 
Any beautiful thought may be used for the practice of Yoga as 
understood by my two old friends ; and the posture of the body 
was, in their opinion, immaterial. I have seen a Western woman 
bend to and fro, saying ‘Ram-Ram-Hari-Ram,’ hundreds of 
times at a sitting. ‘The foolish deluded one!’ said Mathaji. 
But the deluded one said she was practising Yoga as her guru 
had taught her, and that it was wonderfully uplifting. She did 
look a little disconcerted, I must say, when asked if she knew 
that the words she used represented the invocation for the dead, 
chanted by the carriers of the corpse on its way to the Burning 
Ghat. 

Be not deceived. Whatsoever a woman soweth, that shall 
she reap. Could we perhaps sow ‘ discrimination ’ in this matter 
of selecting a spiritual guide, East or West ? Old Bawaji used 
to talk of giving our judgment ‘a sickness’ when we used it in 
error, or wrongly. That was indeed a ‘ true word’! (sutch bat— 
sahi bat). 

CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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THE LEGEND OF ABBOTSFORD} 


On May 6, 1838, Lord Cockburn wrote in his Journal : 


Dear Scott! When he was among us we thought we worshipped him, 
at least as much as his modesty would permit. And now that he is gone 
we feel as if we had not enjoyed or cherished him half enough. How would 
we cling to him were he to re-appear! It is a pleasure, which the next 
generation may envy, that I still hear his voice and see his form. I see 
him in the Court, and on the street, in company, and by the Tweed. The 
plain dress, the guttural burred voice, the lame walk, the thoughtful heavy 
face with its mantling smile, the honest hearty manner, the joyous laugh, 
the sing-song feeling recitation, the graphic story—they are all before me 
a hundred times a day. 


These words—the tersest, tenderest and truest picture of Sir 
Walter in the days of his flesh—are the epilogue to some general 
remarks on Lockhart’s Life, the last two volumes of which had 
just appeared. Cockburn admired but could not bring himself to 
say he liked the performance. His strictures are best given in 
his own way : 

Amidst much praise Lockhart gets much blame for his execution of 
this work. The blame proceeds chiefly from the idolators of Scott, who 
think that he should have disclosed no imperfection in his character or 
imprudence in his conduct; and from the friends of the Ballantynes, 
Constable and others, whom Lockhart has abused, as they say, unjustly. 
To a great extent the indignation of the latter is well-founded. The 
censure of the former is totally groundless. A son-in-law perhaps ought 
not to have written the Life. But if he was to do it, it ought to have been 
done fairly. 

Thus far Cockburn is clear enough. Lockhart was bound to 
deal with Scott’s failings and indiscretions, otherwise his Life 
would have been not only grossly untruthful but barely intelli- 
gible. But, being unable to make his hero’s image absolutely 
white, he tried to give it a comparative whiteness by blackening 
the associated images without compunction or conscience. After 
saying that, however, Cockburn suddenly seems to turn round 

1 Siy Walter Scott, by John Buchan (Cassell & Co., Ltd.); The Laird of 
Abbotsford, by Dame Una Pope-Hennessy (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd.); Si 


Walter's Postbag, written and selected by Wilfred Partington (John Murray) ; 
The Waverley Pageant, by Hugh Walpole (Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd.). 
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and accuse Lockhart of bad taste or worse in his actual handling 
of Scott. Fairness, he says, could have been achieved, 


though a great deal of the useless and vulgar matter which pervades the 
work had been left out. The author seems to have supposed that no 
further reason could be required for introducing anything whatever, except 
that it was true, and related to Sir Walter ; forgetful that there is no day 
of the greatest and purest man’s life with all the details of which the public 
has any concern. All Scott’s peculiarities could have been easily described 
without the injustice and offensiveness of not only exposing, but of 
expatiating on the exposure of selfish transactions and paltry thoughts, 
which were probably immaterial at the time, but are represented in this 
Life as fixed and essential parts of the man. 


That Lockhart’s work ‘ is Scott to the life’ he readily con- 
cedes, but ‘ whether the publication of this portrait will do any 
good to his memory is a different matter.’ In short, Cockburn’s 
verdict is 

Tis true, ‘tis pity ; and pity ‘tis ‘tis true. 

Now, all this at first sight seems confused and inconsistent. 
How can Lockhart be blamed for being so biassed in favour of 
Scott that he is scandalously unfair to Constable and the Ballan- 
tynes, while in the next breath he is reproached with deliberate 
unkindness to Scott himself ? And why should it be a matter for 
head-shaking that the truth about Scott should be known? A 
little reflection will explain the mystery to anyone who knows 
his Lockhart. For one thing, Cockburn felt, and felt truly, that, 
whatever might be its merits, there was something in the Life 
fundamentally wrong, though he could not, or at any rate did 
not care to, fix it in words. To-day it is permissible to resolve 
and articulate Cockburn’s perplexity. It amounted simply to 
this—that it was an infinite pity that the task of writing the life 
of Walter Scott should have fallen to a man so opposite and 
unsympathetic. In his vast circle of acquaintance there were 
many who regarded Scott’s opinions as contemptible where they 
were not actually detestable; there were even some who did 
not rate his literary genius very highly ; but there was none that 
did not confess his capacity for inspiring personal regard. And 
herein is the damning defect of Lockhart’s Life. In all its ten 
laborious volumes there is not a trace of honest affection. Adula- 
tion there is, and plenty of expressive hatred of those whom 
Lockhart conceives as having treated Scott badly, but no love. 
On the contrary, as Cockburn’s sensitive nature detected, there 
are even sly streaks of spitefulness—the occasional hint that, 
while of course Sir Walter was a great and good man, he was 
rather crude in some ways—in fact not quite a Balliol man’s idea 
of a gentleman. 
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There is another thing to be considered. We are always 
sensitive about the frailties of a loved one, and the warmer our 
love the more we wince at the very thought of them; it seems 
an outrage that they should be exposed to the uncharitable 
gaze of the world. We imagine that strangers, who know not 
the integration of virtues, the incommunicable something that 
inspired our love, will see nothing but the shortcomings. This 
is a fallacy, caused by our failure to recognise that our sensitive- 
ness is part and parcel of our affection and that the world, not 
having the one, cannot have the other. The world is not so much 
uncharitable as indifferent. It has no interest in seeing things 
out of their just proportions. Cockburn’s apprehensions, as we 
know, have proved groundless. The danger to Scott’s memory, 
indeed, has come to be from the opposite direction. For the 
world’s judgments, of great men, though generally sound, are 
necessarily summary and apt to be expressed in ‘ legends,’ Those 
features in Lockhart’s image that Cockburn deemed harsh and 
unflattering have been so softened by time and the constant 
attrition of the kisses of devout worshippers that there is only the 
vaguest semblance of human outline left. The natural result has 


followed. Three generations have passed away since Scott died, ° 


and now a generation has arrived that sees nothing to admire, 
still less to worship, in this featureless image. In this centenary 
year nothing could be more remarkable than the general inditied 
ence to the occasion. 

To show how little the popular tradition of Scott ieee 
to the reality I venture first to state as briefly as possible what 
may be called the Legend of Abbotsford and then to give the 
leading facts as far as I have been able to ascertain them. Perhaps 
I ought to add, as I see them ; for presumptions of fact must not 
be omitted. The legend in its crudest form can be stated in the 
terms of a schoolboy’s essay thus: ‘Sir Walter Scott was a 
Scotsman who got into debt through building a large house called 
Abbotsford. He said, ‘‘ My right hand shall pay my debt,” and 
sat down at Abbotsford and wrote novels. These are called the 
Waverley Novels because he always used a Waverley pen. They 
are very long and dull and all about history, but in those days 
people liked them, so Sir Walter paid his debts. He was a very 
good man for paying his debts, and we must always admire him, 
because he worked so hard at the Waverley Novels that he died 
of paralysis. He is one of the glories of our literature. He was 
also a very good poet.’ 

This, in all seriousness and without much exaggeration, 
represents what I have found to be the sum and substance of the 
average educated person’s ‘ knowledge ’ and opinion of Sir Walter 
Scott. It makes an instructive prelude to a commentary on the 
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‘official ’ legend, approved by the eminent ministers of the cult, 
which may be rendered thus : 

Walter Scott was of gentle birth, being a member of the 
ancient family of Border gentry, the Scotts of Raeburn. A few 
years after his admission to the Scottish Bar Scott met and fell 
romantically in love with Miss Charlotte Carpenter, a young lady 
some years his junior, the orphan ward of Lord Downshire. She 
was a Frenchwoman, whose name had originally been Charpentier. 
Her father, who had held an official position at Lyons, had sent 
his wife and family to England for safety on the outbreak of 
the Revolution. M. and/or Madame Charpentier (now deceased) 
were Huguenots, hence there was no religious barrier to their 
daughter’s marriage to a Scottish Presbyterian. The marriage 
took place without delay and was in all respects successful. Mrs, 
(afterwards Lady) Scott was pretty and vivacious, was much 
admired, and proved an excellent wife and mother. She was a 
worthy chatelaine of Abbotsford. 

From childhood Scott had literary tastes, having a passion for 
old ballads and desultory antiquarian studies. But until he was 
about thirty years of age he showed not the slightest sign of 
any gift of original composition. A few spirited but amateurish 
translations from Birger and Goethe were followed by The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, a compilation on the model of 
Bishop Percy’s Reliqgues. The success of the Minsirelsy inspired 
him to try his hand at an imitation of the ancient ballad manner. 
The result was The Lay of the Last Minstrel, which had an imme- 
diate success. Thus encouraged, he wrote Marmion in the same 
manner, which made him the most admired poet of the day. The 
pinnacle of his poetic fame was reached in Thz Lady of the Lake. 
Rokeby and The Lord of the Isles followed in quick succession, but 
were not so well received, because by this time Byron had become 
his rival in popular esteem. Providentially, however, between 
Rokeby and The Lord of the Isles Scott lighted upon an old half- 
finished prose MS. that he had mislaid and almost forgotten. It 
was a novel of the ’Forty-five Rebellion. On glancing through it 
he thought it not so bad, finished it in a few weeks and had it 
published anonymously under the title of Waverley, or ’Tis Sixty 
Years Since. Such was the accidental beginning of the great 
series of Waverley Novels, which are his chief title to fame and 
brought him for many years enormous profits. 

Although a lawyer by profession, and a good and careful one, 
Scott was no business man. He was a poet and a man of letters, 
and as such was bound to be a fool in business matters. Also he 
was generous to a fault, and as a matter of course designing people 
took advantage of his generosity. At the very beginning of his 
literary career, out of sheer kindness of heart, he was induced to 
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lend a considerable sum of money to an old friend of his boyhood, 
James Ballantyne, who, after failing as a country lawyer, had set 
up asa printer. He even managed that all the printing contracts 
for his own works should go to James Ballantyne. Later he 
helped James Ballantyne’s younger brother, John Ballantyne, to 
set up as a bookseller and publisher in Edinburgh—again out of 
kindness of heart. But James Ballantyne was indolent and John 
Ballantyne was not honest, and both were incompetent. Then 
there was Archibald Constable, who ultimately published most 
of Scott’s work. All these people, having insufficient capital, 
financed their businesses by means of accommodation bills, which 
they took to Scott to be backed. Scott backed the bills without 
a moment’s hesitation, being a very innocent man without any 
experience of commercial guile. John Ballantyne’s bookselling 
and publishing business made nothing but losses, and after a 
few years had to be closed down. It nearly ruined Scott ; but, 
thanks to his industry and the ever-growing popularity of his 
novels, he recovered and by 1825 was on the way to becoming a 
rich man. But at the'end of that year a disastrous financial 
panic set in. Constable’s London agents failed, and their failure 
brought down Constable and James Ballantyne, who were deeply 
involved with them. The three firms went into bankruptcy; 
and, as their assets yielded very little, Scott became liable for 
practically the whole amount of the bills he had put his name to. 
But instead of going into bankruptcy like the others he heroically 
undertook to pay off the whole debt with his pen. He succeeded 
in doing so, but the strain of it brought him to a premature grave. 
He died happy in the consciousness that he had behaved as a man 
of honour and had saved Abbotsford, the beautiful home he had 
built for himself on Tweedside. 

Such is the gist of the legend that since Lockhart’s day every 
writer upon Scott has been required to accept on peril of anathema. 
Any deviation from it, except in small details, renders the sinner 
liable to the bitterest invectives in which not even his private 
character is spared. Having myself had some experience, I do 
not wonder that even a writer of the commanding position of 
Mr. Buchan has elected not to ask for trouble by straying into 
new paths. ‘ Stare super antiquas vias’ is his motto, or, to use 
his own words, his modest purpose, ‘ to re-cut some of the lines 
of Lockhart’s imperishable memorial,’ which means that at the 
end of his exceedingly competent and readable book we are 
precisely where we were. If we worshipped Scott before, we shall 
applaud Mr. Buchan’s piety. If we contemned Scott, Mr. Buchan 
will not have shown cause why we should mitigate our contempt. 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, as befits her sex, is much more 
courageous. Her book, though ostensibly limited to the latter 
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part of Scott’s life, definitely adds to our knowledge of the man’s 
character, especially if one has the gift of reading between the 
lines; for, although cautious, she makes it clear that she knows 
much, and infers more, that she does not care to set down in 
black and white. Let me now, with some assistance from Dame 
Una; contrast the legend with the life of Scott. 
Like R. L. Stevenson, he was a product of the Edinburgh 
i class. His father was a solicitor in decent but not 
great practice ; his mother was a daughter of the Professor of 
Medicine at Edinburgh University. His paternal grandfather was 
a prosperous farmer and stockbreeder in Roxburghshire. His 
only claim to ‘ gentle’ birth lay in the fact that his great-grand- 
father was a younger son of a petty Border laird. About Lady 
Scott Lockhart is reticent. She rarely appears in his pages. His 
account of her antecedents is meagre, and, such as it is, quite 
fictitious. Who or what Marguerite Charlotte Charpentier was 
isto this day a matter of dispute. There appears to have been a 
deliberate destruction of documentary evidence, for Mr. Parting- 
ton notes as one of the mysteries of the Letter Books that they 
contain no correspondence for 1797, the year of Scott’s marriage. 
‘How came it,’ he pertinently asks, ‘ that Scott, preserving all 
these thousands of intimate and curious writings, did not include 
the business-like ‘ love letters’ sent to him by Charlotte Char- 
pentier, which were yet accessible to John Gibson Lockhart for use 
in the Life?’ One can but conjecture. All that can be ascer- 
tained beyond doubt is that she was the daughter of Lord Down- 


- shire’s French mistress ; that as a girl in her teens she was baptised 


at St. George’s, Hanover Square; and that her mother’s lawful 
husband, Jean Charpentier, kept a smart riding school at Lyons, 
where young noblemen and gentlemen of all nations appear to 
have had opportunities of improving themselves in other polite 
accomplishments besides equitation. On the principle ‘ Pater est 
quem nuptia demonstrant,’ Lady Scott was the daughter of Jean 
Charpentier, but, apart from her mother’s association with Lord 

, there are circumstances that entitle us to add ‘ Sed 
quere.’ Her exact paternity is of no interest save for its dubiety. 
She may have been the bastard of an Anglo-Irish peer, or she 
may have been the lawful child of a French provincial pimp—it 
matters not much.” In either case she was a curious choice of a 


* She was baptised at St. George’s, Hanover Square, in the name of Marguerite, 
and in the register is stated to have been born at Lyons in 1770; and it has been 
established from a parish register at Lyons that an infant daughter of Jean 
Charpentier was baptised in December 1770 in the name of Elie Marguerite. If 
the identification is correct, Lady Scott was nearly a year older than her husband, 
instead of several years younger. There is also the puzzling change of name to 
Charlotte, corresponding to her brother’s similar change of name from John 
David to Charles. If Charlotte and Charles Carpenter were born French subjects, 
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wife for a respectable young Scottish barrister with social ambi- 
tions. However, the marriage was successful enough for ten or 
fifteen years. Children were born, but not too many, and there 
was no lack of money. The happy period coincided roughly with 
the period of Scott’s poetic fame—i.e., until about 1815, after 
which Charlotte began to go to pieces. She was a silly woman, 
with just enough education and manners to make a very nice 
wife for a very nice professional man, such as Walter Scott looked 
like being when she married him. Her husband’s sudden rise to 
fame and fortune at first delighted but soon bewildered her. She 
never had any notion that he was a man of genius. All she knew 
was that he was a wonderful fellow for making money and friends 
and that he involved her in a style of living that she could not cope 
with. The Abbotsford adventure demoralised her with its 
responsibilities. She lost heart, took to the bottle and drank 
herself to death in ten years. When she died, Cockburn tells us, 
people had long forgotten that once she had been pretty and 
agreeable. They remembered only an ageing woman, bloated, 
besotted, and bad-tempered. 

Whatever he himself may have said to the contrary, Scott 
was no exception to the rule that before a man can write a master- 
piece he must have served a long and arduous apprenticeship. 
It was Scott’s humour to give out that Waverley was written more 
or less by accident and that it was his first attempt at prose fiction. 
The story is on the face of it wildly improbable. Even Lockhart 
is obliged to admit that in one important particular it is flagrantly 
untrue, and tries to patch it up with a conjectural amendment 
that was never very plausible and is now known to be wrong. 

Waverley was not Scott’s first attempt at a novel, nor his 
second. It is doubtful if it can even rank as high as his third. 
It was simply the first novel that he deemed fit for print. From 
the time he was a new-fledged advocate—perhaps earlier—he had 
been diligently experimenting in the novel, putting aside one 
attempt after another as unsatisfactory, but not destroying them. 
His first essay seems to have been The Black Dwarf. Next came 
—though in what order it is hard to say—Guy Mannering, St. 
Ronan’s Well, Redgauntlet, and The Monastery. All that can be 
reasonably conjectured is that The Monastery was the latest of 
the ’prentice works and was written about the same time as 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Waverley followed immediately, 
it is curious that there is no record that either of them was ever naturalised in 
this country. Yet Charles entered the East India Company’s service, for which 
aliens were not eligible. [Mr. Partington, I note, accepts Lockhart’s story that 
the Charpentiers were emigrés, which they certainly were not.] 

* I here accept and extend the conclusions which since the publication of her 


book Dame Una Pope-Hennessy communicated to The Times Literary Supple- 
ment of April 28, 1932. 
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and once he had begun it Scott, with the unerring instinct of the 
artist, knewthat at last he had mastered his job and was fit to 
appear before the world as a novelist. He had kept his previous 
attempts a dead secret, but now he ventured to show the first 
few chapters of Waverley to one or two intimate friends. They 
were interested, and one at least was enthusiastic ; but all were 
agreed that, in view of the amazing popularity he had meanwhile 
achieved as a poet, it would be injudicious to appear in a new and 
unfamiliar character that his public might not like. 

Years passed before the appropriate time came for Waverley 
to be finished and published, but when it did come Scott had the 
richest satisfaction of his life. He had toiled long and secretly to 
produce a novel that should not only be good but be acclaimed as 
good, and he succeeded so far beyond expectation that another 
novel by ‘the author of Waverley’ was demanded at once. 
Accordingly he rummaged through his earlier manuscripts, 
decided that one called The Astrologer was the most suitable, 
which he recast hurriedly and renamed Guy Mannering. He 
then wrote an entirely new novel, The Antiquary Next, having 
a good contract from Blackwood for the first series of Tales of 
my Landlord, he saw no harm in including his earliest work of 
fiction, The Black Dwarf, and was very angry when the astute 
publisher smelt a rat and said so. After that Scott was chary 
about drawing upon old stock, but at moments of pressure he did 
so at least three times—in 1820 with The Monastery, and four 
years later with two successive novels, St. Ronan’s Well and Red- 
gauntlet. These early works, of course, were not published simply 
as they stood. St. Ronan’s Well was very largely rewritten, while 
Redgaunilet is like a Gothic cathedral, with a Norman choir and 
Perpendicular nave and transepts. 

In no respect is the traditional portrait of Scott farther from 
the truth than in representing him as an amiable booby in 
practical matters. He was not in the strict sense unbusinesslike. 
On the contrary, there was not a man in Scotland who was more 
exact and methodical in the conduct of his affairs. Above all, , 
he was a bold and ambitious adventurer, who combined audacity 
with a certain furtiveness that proclaimed him a true son of the 
Border reivers. His weakness was that he had no business 
acumen, and, with all his geniality, he was very headstrong and 
masterful. He could not abide opposition. James and John 
Ballantyne were pliable creatures whom he chose because they 
could be trusted to do as they were bid. Scott was their master, 
and he never let them forget it. The two Ballantyne concerns 
were financed, directed and controlled by Walter Scott, the 
nominal principals being little more than salaried managers. For 
six years, indeed (1816-22), Scott was sole partner in James 
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Ballantyne & Co., and used the business as a kind of private bank 
on which he allowed himself an unlimited overdraft for the un- 
sightly extravagance of Abbotsford. He was enabled to do this 
mainly by the complaisance of Constable, who, in his anxiety 
to retain the monopoly of Scott’s work, became a party to the 
vicious Scott-Ballantyne system of paper fimance. When the 
crash came Scott turned on Constable with bitter reproaches, 
Certainly Constable was blameworthy, but not as Scott. com- 
plained. He had for some years been alarmed by Scott’s reckless 
bill transactions, and had he put his foot down firmly the ultimate 
disaster would have been avoided. But, though himself masterful 
enough, Constable hesitated to pit his masterfulness against 
Scott’s. Moreover, in business matters he was the very antitype 
of Scott. He had an acumen that was almost uncanny, but he 
hated the routine of business and could hardly be induced to look 
at a balance-sheet. 

If Scott had any ground of complaint it was against the 
Scottish banks, who were his principal creditors and treated him 
in a manner that it is impossible to think of without indignation, 
They had indulged him with vicious and dangerous credit facili- 
ties, in consequence of which he found himself liable on an 
enormous mass of paper, not much more than half of which 
represented value received. Cynically taking advantage of their 
own wrong, they looked on while Scott worked himself to death 
to get money for them to which they had not the shadow of a 
moral claim. Yet, in strange contrast to his bitterness against 
Constable, Scott was humbly grateful to them for their considera- 
tion in merely stripping him naked and refraining from flaying 
him. 

Why did Scott so meekly yield his bosom to the knife? He 
was not, in general, a meek man or a believer in the doctrine of 
non-resistance to evil. Carlyle, as we know, could see no merit 
in Scott’s refusal to go into bankruptcy, which he ascribed to the 
stubborn vanity of a man whose eyes were incorrigibly set on the 
things of this world. ‘ He said, I will retrieve myself, and make 
my point good yet, or die for it.’ Mr. Buchan quite rightly 
regards Carlyle’s judgment as a piece of surly sentimentality ; 
but when he goes on to say that Scott’s conduct was dictated by 
his desire to retrieve his honour and that any other course ‘ would 
have meant that his creditors would not have been paid and that 
innocent people would have suffered from the results of his folly,’ 
we hardly feel the explanation is adequate. There was, as we 
have seen, no question of ‘innocent’ people suffering, and 
honour would have been amply satisfied with much less than 
Scott bound himself to do. The true source of action came 
from a deeper emotional level. After the first outburst of 
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resentment at his humiliation, which spent itself on the stricketi 
of Archibald Constable, Scott was able to interpret the 
riddle’ of his calamities. He had been guilty of #8pis, the sin 
of the giants, the sin of doing what he wanted to do and enjoying 
it thoroughly. And of course (as every Scotsman knows) Heaven 
does not approve of that. Scott bowed to Heaven’s sentence and 
bore the discipline without a murmur. He would not ask to be 
spared a single stroke from the full tale. It is true he dramatised 
himself a little. ‘ Agere et pati Romanum est’ was his favourite 
saying during the last sad years, but who will grudge him that 
modest dose of the martyr’s legitimate anodyne? He was a 
great endurer. We do Walter Scott poor honour when we think 
of him as a simple soul who laboured to pay his creditors. He 
was not a simple soul. He had the most complex and baffling 
nature that ever afflicted a man of genius ; and it was no earthly 
debt that he laboured to clear off. It was a debt that he con- 
ceived as due to the Eternal Order. He may have been wrong— 
probably he was—but he did his task and died. Salute to Sir 
Walter ! 

Yet, in paying that tribute, one can hardly help being reminded 
of the blasting obiter dictum of Stevenson’s Lord Justice-Clerk on 
his wife’s cook: ‘ A good Christian woman! Get a hure aff the 
street that can boil a potato.’ It is no doubt a fine thing that a 
good artist should also ‘be a good man, just as it is a fine and 
even rarer thing that a good cook should also be a good Chris- 
tian. But the conjunction, however admirable, is irrelevant. It 
is the artistry and the cooking that matter. How, in this view, 
does Scott stand ? 

The answer is not easy; for, although Scott did an uncon- 
scionable amount of bad work, it is mere idle paradox to pretend 
that he was no genius and no artist. Let the sceptic turn to Mr. 
Walpole’s admirable collection of excerpts from the Waverley 
Novels—a stout volume yet by no means exhaustive—if he wants 
proof that within his range he could show supreme genius and the 
most perfect artistry—when he chose. Unfortunately, more often 
than not he did not choose. There have been men of genius who 
never knew when they were doing good and when bad work, but 
Scott presents the strange case of a man of genius who well knew 
but cared little. A Balzac, a Wordsworth, a Shelley, even a Galt, 
may fail and fail badly, but they always know what they want to 
do and they do it with their might, and if the public do not like 
it they can lump it. Scott never had this rigorous sense of artistic 
duty. Nothing, indeed, could be more remarkable than the 
contrast between his moral inflexibility and the laxity of his 
artistic conscience. It would have been well for him if he had 
been a little less talented, for his versatility and the material 
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rewards it brought constantly led him away from his viens | 


‘set out to be a novelist of manners, especially of the mann 


the old Scotland that he saw passing away. He was dive 
from that by the astounding popular success that followed. h 
discovery that he could tell a tale of chivalry in lively rhy 
When the vogue for his rhymed romances began to fail, ] 
returned to the novel. Success again attended him and « 
betrayed him. From the moment when he had the unh 
inspiration to write Ivanhoe Scott entered upon a mann 
composition that has not only damaged his own fame but h 
done incalculable mischief to imaginative literature ; for it: 
the beginning of the pernicious practice of writing, not for tho 
who care to read, but ‘for a public,’ the renunciation of # 
serious tradition of the novel and the first phase of its degenerati 
into that poor thing of to-day that is content to be known) 


* fiction.’ 
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